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CHAPTER L 

ITTHEN Grace woke up the next morn- 
^ ' ing in her own familiar room of 
old, opened her eyes upon the well-known 
lilac-flowered walls, and heard the birds 
twittering in the garden, for a moment she 
half fancied that her life had gone back two 
years, that she was Grace Forrest again, and 
all else a nightmare ! 

Then she remembered; realized! But 
in the fresh morning sunshine that streamed 
in through the half-closed white curtains, 
the realization came home to her more 
lightly than last night she could have 
thought possible. Weary and worn-out, 
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she had slept all through the dark hours a 
sound and dreamless sleep. Now, refreshed 
and restored, she opened her eyes upon 
what seemed to her almost a new world. 
She sat up and looked at the sunshine, and 
was amazed to realize what a leaden weight 
she felt to be lifted from her heart. She 
could breathe more freely. She had no- 
thing to hope for, yet hope seemed to have 
come to her with the morning light. True, 
the past was bitter, the present anxious, the 
future worse than doubtful. Still " Unto 
the day, the day !" and to-day she was safe 
and sheltered in what, to her, was always 
" Home !" with the friends she loved. 

Last night she had told, or rather hinted 
to, Roberta a little concerning the circum- 
stance of her leaving London; to-day she 
would tell her more. She would write to 
Pierce that day; she would remain at 
Abbeyvale for a few weeks; and then — 
well, then there would be ample time to 
mould her formless plans into shape. Her 
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father was expected soon to return ; till he 
returned she would make no decision — save 
this, not to return to Pierce Bloxham. This 
was the train of Grace's reflections on the 
morning of that day. 

William and Roberta greeted her aflfec- 
tionately and cheerily, and pressed no 
embarrassing questions. The breakfast 
hour passed away just as in the old days. 
Black Carlo was getting old and fat, and no 
longer leapt and frolicked ; but he was still 
active enough to sit up on his haunches and 
beg when the dishes were uncovered. 
There was a new kitten ; and the flower- 
stands in the window were altered ; other- 
wise, everything was totally unchanged, 
from the cracked sugar-bowl and the harle- 
•quin tea-set up to Roberta's quiet smile. 

All the influences round her were strange- 
ly soothing to Grace ; they seemed to lull 
all pain to sleep ; she looked more like the 
<jrace of old than she had looked for many 
a day. Still she felt it would be scarcely 
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fair to Roberta not to speak more freely 
about her leaving home than she had hither- 
to done ; so, when tete-a-tete with that one 
trusted friend, she took her as far into her 
confidence as natural reserve and delicacy 
allowed. 

" I do not ask your advice, dear," Grace 
said. " I know that, if you thought it your 
duty to advise me, you would do it," she 
added, with a faint smile. '*I only tell you 
that I do not intend to return ; and if, under 
these circumstances, you think I had better 
not stay here, I shall be sure that you are 
in the right, and we will consult together 
where I had better go." 

" I see no place where you could be hut 
here," Roberta rejoined, thoughtfully ; " ex- 
cept, perhaps, Mrs. Plumpton's?" 

Grace shook her head as she answered, 

''Not there!" 

Roberta laid her hand on her shoulder, 
and looked at her anxiously and tenderly. 

"I wish your father were here," she said* 
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''Grace darling, have you thought well? 
Is there no impulse — no temper — ^in this ? 
Ask yourself if this is not a mere mood that 
will pass ; ponder things over ; take no rash 
steps — write no letters — until you are well 
assured that you fully realize what you are 
doing." 

She spoke with an emphasis not lost upon 
her listener. 

'' I realize it all," Grace answered, reso- 
lutely. "The world's opinion — all! But 
we say * the world V The world is wide I 
In other countries, if not here, I can leave 
this circle we have called the world behind." 

'* If Max is going to travel " mused 

Roberta. 

" And if my stepmother opens her arms 
and her heart to me, we might be a happy 
family party/' Grace observed. 

"Yes, that would be well. But, if he 
stays at The Towers, would it be equally 
pleasant for you ?" 

" I do not care where I am — only where 
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I am notr said Grace, decisively. " I know, 
Roberta, too well, that the raad mistake I 
made can never be altogether undone, I 
know I did not sin against myself alone ; 
and if I could free him, and bear him for 
ever harmless from any consequences of 
our one fatal error, by the sacrifice of ten 
years of my life, I would ! I cannot free 
him ; I cannot wipe out last autumn from 
our lives. But I can, and I will, end this 
sacrilegious mockery of a union." 

"There is one thing — only one — about 
your staying with us," observed Roberta, 
meditatively. 

"And that is — ?" asked Grace, her vivid 
flush forecasting the reply. 

"Is Richard's being here," her friend 
replied, frankly. "He will leave to-ilay, 
I think. Yes, certainly he will leave to-day. 
But there is the fact that he has been here, 
and it is within the range of possibility that 
Mr. Bloxham might — object." 

While they were talking, they had not 
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noticed the sound of a horseman coming 
down the road from the village. Now, 
however, they heard a trampling by the 
gate ; they looked, and saw Richard Ross- 
more pulling up his horse. 

" Will you see him ?" said Roberta, doubt- 
fully. 

" Do you think I had better not, Roberta ?" 
Grace rejoined, appealingly; but, before she 
could receive an answer, she added, " It is 
but for this once, you know, — only this 
once, — just this one morning out of all my 
life! Why — why should I not see once 
more the friend whom I have known since 
I was a little child ?" 

They went together to the gate, where 
Richard was swinging himself lightly down 
from his saddle. 

*'Am 1 an early visitor?" he said. "I 
was out hours ago. I have been for a ride 
round the wood. Well, Grace, the sun is 
shining for you !" He looked at her, llnd 
his face lightened. " There's the old horse, 
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Still in the land of the living/' he added, 
pointing to his good dapple-grey, who was 
pawing the earth gently and glancing after 
his roaster. 

** Dear old Sultan !" said Grace, with a 
little cry of glad recognition, making one 
quick step through the gate to the horse's 
side. ''Why, Sultan, don't you know me? 
Dear old fellow ! Oh, I must get him some 
sugar ; does he love sugar still ?" 

" Ho knows you," said Richard, as Sultan 
turned his beautiful mild eyes on Grace. 
''Horses don't forget. You should have 
seen him when I came back last week !" 

Grace was patting the animal's neck, 
smoothing his sleek nose, while he looked 
round expectant of sugar. It was a picture 
Richard had seen so often before ; he smiled 
as he looked upon it, for the moment touch- 
ed only with a vague sense of pleasure in the 
picture, without looking before or after. 

They gave Sultan to the care of a boy, 
who seemed to spring up out of the ground 
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for the express purpose of taking that 
charge, and joined William North, who was 
just coming out to smoke his morning pipe, 
with black Carlo at his heels. The early 
autumn day being fine and mild, they linger- 
ed in the garden, and presently all sat 
down in the verandah. 

There is far less embarrassment felt in 
delicate or difficult positions than those 
happy people whose smooth, safe lives have 
never landed them in such positions are 
wont to think. The aspect of aflFairs in the 
group in Poplar Cottage garden was cer- 
tainly delicate, being complicated by Richard 
Rossmore's return. Yet, as it generally 
happens in this world under such circum- 
stances, there was little or no constraint 
among them. 

They were more or less thoughtful, but 
none of them seemed much troubled ; there 
was a certain tranquil sense of security 
among them, and between them all, whether 
they understood each other or not, there 
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was absolute and implicit trust and loyal faith. 

One subject only was tabooed ; to Grace's 
marriage, or to any past or future even dis- 
tantly connected with it, no allusion was 
made. They talked of the lands they knew 
beyond the sea, and came no nearer home. 
Rossmore talked of Mexico, and, finding he 
had a deeply interested audience, told them 
traveller's tales of his adventures during the 
past two years. 

Richard was not a whit changed, except, 
perhaps, that, always unconventional and 
picturesque of aspect, he was now more 
strikingly so than usual. The grey was still 
at odds with the dark in his hair and beard ; 
his tall figure was lissom and lightly-knit as 
-ever, with its leisurely movements of latent 
vigour and nervous strength. His pale and 
bronzed, careworn, but handsome features 
were graven with no deeper lines ; his eyes, 
oddly light as ever, under the dark, grizzled 
brows, shone with the old quick, fitful 
glances. 
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Grace seldom looked at him, but once or 
twice she stifled down a sigh — a deep, deep' 
sigh, not of pain or contrast, but rather 
such a breath as we draw when, weary after 
a wakeful night of fever, we sink exhausted 
to rest at last. She felt no sharp sting of 
memory nor foreboding now ; she was only 
somewhat tired and glad to rest. 

Richard, Othello-like, was in the middle 
of a " hairbreadth accident " story of unruly 
mustangs on the Mexican prairie, when 
black Carlo, lifting his sleepy head with a 
lazy bark, called their attention to the sound 
of footsteps crunching the gravel round the 
corner of the path. 

'' Who is it. Carlo?" observed Mr. North, 
placidly. But Roberta looked up with a 
shade of uneasiness, and Grace's colour 
changed quickly. There are other premo- 
nitions as swift and sure as those of love ; 
and Grace felt, before he turned the corner 
of the verandah, that it was Pierce Bloxham, 
and none other, who came. 
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He looked at the quartette sitting peace- 
fully and pleasantly together, whom he evi- 
dently disturbed in an animated and amicable 
conversation . 

He saluted them with due form of polite- 
ness, but there was a suspicion of disagree- 
able meaning in the tone of his first 
words. 

"As I thought!" he said; and added, 
with a cold smile, ''I am an unexpected 
visitor, I am aware." 

"We did not expect you/' Roberta ad- 
mitted, also coldly but courteously, smiling, 
forcibly self-possessed, and rising to meet 
him with her usual stately air. 

William North bowed, his invariable non- 
chalance standing him in good stead. 
Richard barely vouchsafed a faint and 
formal inclination in sign of recognition. 
Grace turned from white to crimson. 

"So I perceive," said Mr. Bloxham, in 
answer to Roberta. "But my wife must 
have expected me, I think ?" 
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'* Perhaps it was my mistake, but I did 
not," replied his wife, very quietly. 

"Oh!" he said, unpleasantly, *^you did 
not, didn't you ? Then I think you didn't 
quite know what ground you were on." 

** Will you take a chair?" asked Roberta, 
courteously indicating one of the garden- 
seats with her calmest dignity of mien. 

" Thank you." He accepted the oflFered 
seat with a lofty ease that perhaps par- 
took slightly of swagger. " Fine day," he 
observed, with ostentatious self-possession, 
his eyes fixed on Grace. 

It might be a fine day, but morally the 
air was heavy with impending storm. Wil- 
liam North glanced contemplatively at Blox- 
ham, as if speculating on his character and 
motive, but with such imperturbable seren- 
ity there was nothing to challenge quarrel 
in his look. For Rossmore, so much could 
not be said. It was to his face that 
Roberta's furtive glance of secret anxiety 
turned. She had seen those grey eyes of 
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his sparkling with mirth, shadowed with 
sorrow, flashing with anger, even dimmed 
by tears. But there was a cold, ominous 
glitter in them now which she had not seen 
before, and which she did not like. He 
said nothing, however, but looked on at the 
rest of the group in silence. The thunder- 
cloud lowered blackly over them all, but 
there was no murmur of the storm to be 
heard; a decent superficial society-manner 
was preserved. 

Eoberta and Pierce exchanged several 
original observations about the English 
climate; she strove, but not very success- 
fully, to thaw what she felt in both prudence 
and justice to be the too perceptible ice of 
her reception of the uninvited guest. 

Presently Grace, who had sat without 
uttering a word, with a look of the forced 
composure that is of necessity half defiant 
from the effort it costs, took the opportunity 
of an awkward pause to observe, in a calm 
and matter-of-fact way, 
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" If you have anything to say to me, 
Pierce, I have no doubt that Roberta will 
excuse us for a little while." 

She rose up tall and proud, and looked 
at him as he not reluctantly availed himself 
of her suggestion, and turned to follow her. 
They went into the house, and the trio, who 
were left in the verandah, looked at each 
other. 

''Now what is this all about, Berta?" said 
her brother. " Isn't that fellow behaving 
well to our Grace, or is it that the child has 
taken a huff at anything ? — ^girls take queer 
unreasonable fancies sometimes," he added, 
impartially. 

"You can speak, Roberta," observed 
Richard, fancying that her thoughtfulness 
was hesitation — "at least, if there is no 
breach of confidence in speaking. If you 
are at liberty to tell us what you know or 
think, it will be as well, otherwise we shall 
probably fancy something worse than there 
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'* I do not know much," she answered ; 
*' I do not think there is much to know. It 
is evident that they do not get on well 
together; they are painfully and utterly 
unfitted for each other, and there never was 
a greater mistake in the world than their 
coming together. Grace has never hinted 
or implied to me the slightest accusation 
against him." 

"There is no need," Richard muttered, 
half to himself, a dark, hard look on his 
face. Having noted Pierce Bloxham's 
look and tone, he needed no further en- 
lightenment; the man's whole nature at its 
worst had revealed itself to his for once 
strangely clear-seeing eyes in a flash. 

'* But what's the meaning of his following 
her here, so evidently against her wish?" 
asked William North, with gentle obtuse- 
ness. 

"Simply, I tliink, that she does not wish 
to return to him ; and he either wishes to 
induce her to go back, or to have some 
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interview with her on the subject," replied 
Eoberta. 

The three — or rather the two, as Richard 
Rossmore said little or nothing — talked over 
the case in a guarded way, the more strictly 
guarded for the presence of that third party. 
They carefully avoided saying a word to 
inflame his evidently already kindled antag- 
onism against Grace's husband; but they 
could neither of them espouse Mr. Blox- 
ham's cause, if it should happen that he 
desired to compel Grace's return with him 
against her will. 

Probably, however, they both decided — 
the wish being father to the thought — he 
had merely come to talk to her and shake 
into shape some half-formed plan, with a 
view to carrying out her desire for a separate 
life. 

The minutes wore away as they walked 
up and down the garden, and nothing was 
heard or seen of Pierce or Grace. 

"He cannot have carried her away 
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like young Lochinvar !" suggested William. 

" I think old Sultan would scarcely have 
carried hina/' rejoined Roberta, slightly 
smiling. 

" No, not if he knew it !" agreed Richard, 
looking approvingly at the horse, who was 
being walked up and down the lane. 

The trio discreetly steered clear of the 
window of the drawing-room, where they 
knew the marital discussion was being con- 
ducted ; and, when tired of walking in the 
garden, they went into the dining-room by 
the window which stood open, and waited 
there for some sign from one or other of 
their guests. 

Presently, as Roberta was standing near 
the window, Grace came along the path 
outside, and seeing Roberta — and, for the 
moment, Roberta alone — she hastened into 
the dining-room to join her. There was 
the hurry of excitement in her step ; her 
cheeks were death- white, her lips quivering, 
her eyes ablaze with indignant fire, and in 
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all her aspect a silent passion as of a woman 
insulted, stung past endurance, and yet too 
scornful to resent. She did not speak, only 
•clasped Roberta's hand tight, while her 
breath came short and quick, and her head 
was held haughtily, defiantly high. They 
were all silent for a minute, and before 
anyone spoke there was another step on the 
path outside, and Pierce Bloxham followed 
upon his wife's track. All the veneer was 
off his manner now ; the superficial polish 
was scratched through, and the brute nature 
betrayed itself in the tone that said, 

" Come, no more nonsense, Grace ; put 
on your bonnet, pack your bag and come !" 

Richard's eyes shot forth one steel-blue 
flash that, if looks could kill, would have 
struck Pierce Bloxham dead on the spot. 
Roberta caught the look, and interposed 
hastily, as if ignoring any especial cause of 
difficulty, 

" Mr. Bloxham, I cannot but think it very 
strange that you should wish to hurry Grace 
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away from me when she desires to stay with 
roc. 

" I am astonished that you should think 
it strange, madam," rejoined Pierce, forget- 
ting his manners, '* considering who are the 
vinitors I find here !" As if this inference 
wore not marked enough, he continued, 
*' who it is that my wife clandestinely, and 
against my command, leaves my house to 
meet 1" 

Grace, still clasping Roberta's hand, 
ilunhcd as she looked at him with all the 
indignant scorn of outraged purity. 

" You are a coward and a liar !" Richard 
Ilossmoro said, launching this bombshell 
into the meeting in his coolest tone. 

*' Gently, gently, Rossmore !" remon- 
strated William North ; '* no need for such 
strong words. They're true enough, for 
the matter of that," he added, with a glance 
of quiet contempt, in a tone so tranquil it 
seemed absurdly inconsistent with his 
meaning. 
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" Do yon think Tm to be bullied ?" ex- 
claimed Pierce, thickly, advancing with a 
threatening look. 

"Keep back, I advise you," Rossmore 
said, coolly folding his arras and regarding 
his adversary steadily, as he leant against 
the mantelpiece. " We don't brawl before 
ladies. If you have anything to say to me, 
step outside." 

" I've nothing to do with you," Bloxham 
replied, " except to say that my wife shall 
not stop an hour under the same roof with 
you." 

" If that's all, the matter's easily settled," 
rejoined Rossmore, and made one quick 
stride to the threshold of the window. 
There he paused, and said, half inquiringly, 
in a tone that spoke a volume in the one 
word, "Roberta?" 

''Yes," she answered, with a gesture that 
meant, " you are right to go !" and added, 
turning to him apart, in a quick whisper, 
''Trust us r 
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*' If you want me/' he said, glancing 
towards Pierce Bloxham, *' you know where 
to find me — ' Green Dragon ' inn." 

Then he strode out of the room and 
away from them all, without a look at 

Grace. 

A silence fell upon them all. William 
North mentally collected his forces for the 
battle ; Grace and Roberta, both standing 
erect, and with steadfast eyes, dung tightly 
hand to hand. 

Pierce Bloxham paused a few moments 
to cool his wrath and collect himself, and 
then said, facing his wife, 

" Are you ready to start, Grace ?' 

** No, I am not," she answered. A statue 
opening its marble lips to speak might speak 
in as marble a tone. 

*'Then I am afraid. Miss North," he re- 
joined, with formal politeness, that thinly 
veiled a sneering and boastful determination, 
'* that I must trespass on your hospitality 
until my wife is ready to accompany me." 
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Roberta bent her head with stiff courtesy. 

'* I am afraid you will find it dull, as we 
are quiet people here. But there are books 
and magazines. There are this week's 
papers," she added, collecting them con- 
veniently for him on a table. " Perhaps 
you will excuse us for the present, as we 
have some matters to attend to. Grace, 
you will like to help me about the house ? 
William, your proofs are all ready for your 
revision." 

Not wishing to be behind his sister in the 
courtesies of hospitality, William took up 
the latest number of the " Quarterly," and, 
with the utmost gravity and a formal bow, 
presented it to the enemy. The enemy 
received it decorously, and the allies left 
the room together, making their retreat in 
good order. Fortunately for the preserva- 
tion of the peace, they made their exit by 
the door, Richard Rossmore having gone 
out by the window, so as to preclude any 
rational idea of collusion, and, as Pierce 
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took care to watch from the vantage-ground 
of the window, he could assure himself that 
there was no re-union of the separated 
forces. 

A lull ensued. William resorted to his 

desk to work. Roberta took Grace up- 
stairs. The enemy, entrenched in the cita- 
del of the dining-room, it is to be hoped, 
enjoyed the perusal of his " Quarterly. '* 
Under the circumstances, Roberta consider- 
ed that the usual sociable gathering around 
the luncheon-table would be an unneces- 
sarily unpleasant ordeal to them all ; there- 
fore, a tray of refreshment was carried into 
the dining-room for Mr. Bloxham, while 
stray sandwiches and casual cups of choco- 
late were consumed in various other regions 
of the house. 

While Mr. Bloxham was partaking of his 
solitary repast, his unwilling hostess entered 
the room, not so much on hospitable cares 
intent as that she had a word to say to him, 
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to which point, after a short preamble, she 
quickly came. 

" I think you are under a strange misap- 
prehension about Grace's coming here. If 
you fancy that she had the slightest idea 
that Mr. Rossmore was at Abbeyvale, you 
are entirely mistaken. The meeting here 
was the purest chance. She was not even 
aware that he was in England ; she believed 
him to be still abroad; he only returned 
from Mexico last week, and to see him here 
was absolutely a surprise to Grace. She 
had no idea of his presence, else this is the 
last place to which she would have come. 
Mr. Bloxham, you cannot doubt this ? It 
is simple truth," she said, and her truthful 
eyes looked full into his. 

'* I cannot contradict a lady to her face,'^ 
he replied, smiling with what to Roberta 
was inexpressible aggravation. She shut 
her lips tight to keep from the retort dis- 
courteous ; but it was perhaps fortunate for 
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the tranquillitv of the iaterview that at this 
stage the hoaaemaid pat her head ia at the 
door, keeping discreetly in the ba<^groimd 
^is she gave the mesage. 

^^ Please, mum, Martha wants to speak 
to you a minute.'* 

Martha was waiting at the further comer 
of the passage with a note, which she held 
mysteriously under her apron, as if afiraid 
lest it might be snatched &om her, and 
which she as mysteriously handed to her 
mistress, imparting the information in a 
sepulchral whisper that " a boy brought it 
from the * Green Dragon/ ^ 

The note was from fiichard Rossmore, of 
course, asking Roberta to come and speak 
to him in the Three-acre field, where he 
would be waiting for the next half hour. 

She obeyed the summons, only lingering 
for a few words with Grace, to whom she 
did not confide the cause of her going out, 
and whom she left comfortably installed in 
her room upstairs, alone. 
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"Now what's to be done, Roberta P''^ 
asked Richard, when she had reported the 
present aspect of aiSEairs, as they walked 
along under the tall hedges of Three-acre 
field, 

"There's only one thing that must he 
done," she replied. " He niust be induced, 
persuaded, argued with, entreated, influ- 
enced somehow — it does not matter how 
one whit — to leave Grace with me, even if 
under the understanding that it is merely a 
temporary arrangement. If he will only 
leave her a few days, it will give us 
time." 

" Time to communicate with her father ?'^ 
said Richard — "yesl If I remember Max 
Forrest aright, once the matter is in his 
hands, she is safe." 

"Yes," Roberta agreed, with a faint, 
proud smile and confident tone. ^* But 
meanwhile ? — meanwhile is the question." 

" Meanwhile," he replied, " of course I 
leave Abbeyvale to-day, providing he leaves 
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too ; Otherwise, I stay at the * Green 
Dragon ' till he is off the scene." 

"Is that prudent, Eichard?" she asked, 
thoughtfully. " Our one object, of course, 
is to save her from all pain and all annoy- 
ance." 

''Our one object," he agreed, steadily; 
''that is what I wanted to say to you, 
Koberta. There's nothing — understand me, 
nothing I will not do to smooth this path for 
her — this path which, I fear — nay, in my 
heart I know — and you know too — she 
would never have trodden if it had not been 
for me. I meant for the best ; I thought to 
do what was well for her — to leave her 
free ! Well, that's all past — a dream — a 
dead dream. But now, what can I do for 
her? Tell me, Roberta — you, a woman 
and her friend! There's nothing I'll not 
do, at whatever cost to myself! I'll even 
apologize to that sneaking hound, if you 
think it would be of any avail for her !" 

''No, I think vou had better not see him," 
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she replied; "he might be cantankerous, 
and I don't know how your apology would 
end. I will speak to him ; I will see what 
I can do. I think and trust that he will 
consent to leave her with me for awhile." 

"If he does not?" 

" Sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of," she answered. " We must try smooth 
words and fair dealing, and I trust these 
may not fail. And you, Richard, will leave 
Abbey vale ?" 

He hesitated, and then said, decisively, 

" I must wait to hear how you succeed 
with him. Send or bring one word to me, 
if he will leave her unmolested — just one 
word, and I leave Abbeyvale by the next 
train ; you will find me at the inn, or on 
the road between here and there." 

Eichard and Roberta walked round the 
field, discussing the matter in its various 
aspects, for some little time longer before 
they parted, he to linger still about the 
spot, she^to hasten back to Poplar Cottage. 
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She went up to Grace's room ; the door 
was locked, but at Roberta's voice it was 
quickly thrown open. 

** My child, how pale you are T Roberta 
said* 

Grace looked agitated, nervous; her eyes 
wandered restlessly to the door, half in 
(I read, half in defiance. 

" I have been downstairs. I have had a 
long talk,'' she said. 

'* With— him ?" 

"Yes, with him." 

**Why did you go down, dear? — and I 
away !" 

" He sent a message up to me," she an- 
swered. " And it is not fair to lay all my 
burdens upon your shoulders. I thought 
perhaps I had better see him myself." She 
was silent a minute, and then added, with a 
sudden outburst of vehemence, " But now, 
Roberta, I have tried all ; I cannot move 
him from his purpose that I must return 
with him this evening. And I mil not! I 
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would sooner die! But, Eoberta, can I — 
can I be forced back by the law ? Is there 
a law to drag by force a reluctant woman 
back r 

" No, no !" replied Eoberta, uttering the 
confidence of her hope rather than of her 
conviction. *' He has a legal claim, of 
course, but I do not see how he is to 
enforce it. My dearest, you are trembling 
so ! Do not be nervous ; have no fear. 
Are you not here with us ?" 

The drawing-room door was heard to 
open and shut ; a too well-known footstep 
sounded in the hall. 

" Grace !" called Pierce's impatient voice 
from the foot of the stairs. 

**Must I see him again?" she said, cling- 
ing to Roberta's hand. " I will not go with 
him I Must I see him ?" 

"No, dear, no. You are not fit to be 
agitated any more; you are worn-out. / 
will go to him." 

Roberta left the room, shutting the door 
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behind her, and at the foot of the stairs 
encountered Pierce Bloxham. 

" Where is Grace r 

" In her room," Roberta replied, calmly. 

" I want her," he said, so resolutely as to 
be almost roughly. 

" I am sorry I cannot invite you to go up 
and see her. She is very tired, and must 
have rest ; I will take any message to her 
that you wish me to deliver." 

'' I will send no message by you, madam, 
to my wife. I am well aware how per- 
nicious your influence over her has been 
from first to last ; but now I am going to 
take her out of it for ever. Let me pass, if 
you please." 

*' Not to Grace's room ! She is ill — she 
cannot see you." 

*' She miLst see me — ill or well. I dare 
you to interfere between husband and wife !" 
said Pierce, losing his temper. 

'*In this house you shall not see her 
against her will," said Eoberta, very quietly, 
keeping hers. 
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'' Shall I not r 

He had not, to do him justice, any inten- 
tion of using the slightest violence towards 
Roberta beyond pushing his way past her, 
as she stood between him and the stairs. 
But an unexpected check was at hand for 
him. William North, aroused from his 
work by the sound of voices, had opened 
his study door, and looked out into the hall. 
He saw Pierce Bloxham lay a rude hand on 
his sister's arm, and push her aside. He 
sprang across the passage without a word, 
and in a moment, lazy dilettante and vale- 
tudinarian as he was, he seized Bloxham by 
the collar, and swung liim out of Roberta's 
path with a force that dashed him stagger- 
ing against the wall. 

Bloxham gathered himself up with an 
oath, and sprang towards his assailant. But 
Roberta stood between them — Roberta, 
wrought up to a white-heat of wrath and 
scorn which no living creature had ever seen 
in her before. She seemed to tower above 
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him in the strength of her ire — her eyes 
flashed upon him like darts of flame ; they 
scathed him from head to foot; he fairly 
quailed before her haughty wrath. 

''Leave the house 1" she said, in deep, 
concentrated tones. " Leave this house at 
once !" 

Pierce scowled at her, but something in 
her face awed him ; he did not mind the 
brother ; but he did not like the idea of a 
collision with this Amazon. 

"I leave your house, madam," he said, 
" but I return — return with a magistrate's 
warrant calling upon you to deliver up to 
her husband my wife, whom you unlawfully 
detain !" 
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CHAPTER II. 

■pIERCE BLOXHAM'S parting threat 
-^ lingered unpleasantly in the ears of 
the Norths. They had not the least idea 
of retreating from their position ; they were 
both bristling defiantly ; but they wanted to 
know exactly what they were likely to have 
to defy. 

" Can he get a magistrate's warrant ?" 
queried Roberta, who, although theoretic- 
ally supposing herself to be conversant with 
the laws of the country, found herself prac- 
tically at a loss when it came to the question 
of this small but important detail. 

'* You're the one for the laws of Man 
verms Woman," replied Will. '* Never 
having had a wife, I never studied the 
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question. But there's Blackstone ! Come 
into the study, and we'll get Blackstone 
down, and read up the laws of husband and 
wife." 

Before, however, the right volume of 
Blackstone was reached down from the 
shelf, Roberta remembered Richard, and 
his natural anxiety for news. 

" Do go and tell him about it all, Wil^ 
she said ; " you'll find him at the * Green 
Dragon,' if he isn't hanging about the road 
between there and here." 

" All right," said Will, obediently. " You 
are not afraid of being left in the house ? I 
don't think it's likely he'll return to the 
charge." 

**I shall shut all the windows, and put 
the chain up at the hall-door," his sister 
replied, promptly ; " then Gracie can come 
down, and we can search Blackstone to- 
gether." 

" Nice, cheerful, light literature," William 
observed, mildly, as he went off on his 
errand. 
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Before he reached the inn, he found Ross- 
more slowly pacing up and down the road, 
with a cigar, and joined him in his leisure 
promenade. 

'* It's not a nice business, is it, Rossmore ?'* 
said North, having emptied his budget of 
news. 

" No," Richard answered, gravely. " Now 
all chance of smoothing the thing over by 
speaking him fair — as Roberta seemed to 
think — is at an end, I suppose." 

''The only way we could smooth it over 
with him now, would be by giving the girl 
up to him." 

" Which vou will not do ?" said Rossmore, 
stopping short in his walk with an inquiring 
look. 

''Most certainly not, unless she freely 
consents of her own choice. The man's a 
low-lived brute; but unluckily, you see, 
she's tied up to him as fast as Church and 
State can tie her." 

" You don't regard his threat of appealing 
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to a magistrate as anything but mere bluster- 
ing talk r 

**I hope not. But there's no knowing 
what a fellow of that breed won't do when 
his temper's up. By George I" he added, 
lazily amused, as he thought of the late 
episode, " you should have seen Bertie 
order him out of the house !" 

"Where has he gone?" 

*' I don't know. I trust not to call in an 
armed force, for the cottage is scarcely cal- 
culated to stand a siege." 

" If he means mischief," pursued Ross- 
more, " where would he be most likely 
to go ?" 

" To London, I should think — or to High- 
bridge. Highbridge, if he knows anything 
of Parker, the magistrate there, might be 
the most convenient for his purpose, if he 
wants to frighten us." 

"I'll go to the station," Eossmore said, 
decidedly, " and ascertain if he has gone to 
London. He might just have caught the 
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train, if he looked sharp. If he has gone, 
I'll come and set your minds at ease, that 
you may sleep secure to-night, and then 
take the next train up myself. If he has 
not taken the London train " — he reflected 
a moment, and then continued, "I go to 
Highbridge, and you will not see me till 
later." 

*' Be prudent, old fellow !" observed 
North. 

" As prudent as a man may be, when a 
girl has to be saved from the clutches of a 
hound like that," said Rossmore, promptly. 

He went direct, taking a short cut across 
the fields, to the station. The London train 
had, of course, been gone some time, but he 
questioned the stationmaster and porter, 
who knew him well, concerning the passen- 
gers who had left there. They were both 
quite positive that there had been only one 
old lady. Then Eichard Rossmore thought 
awhile, and then went back to the " Green 
Dragon," and there, at the first inquiries he 
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made, he found the clue he sought. A 
gentleman, by the description evidently 
Pierce Bloxhara, had been there, had 
ordered refreshment, and asked for a 
vehicle of some kind to take him to 
Highbridge. The dog-cart and the chaise 
were, however, both out, so the gentleman 
had set off to Highbridge on foot. 

Eossmore heard this with thoughtful, 
darkening brow. If Bloxham had not gone 
to London, but to Highbridge, — Highbridge, 
the nearest town, completely out of the 
London line, where Parker the magistrate 
lived, — did it not seem that his seeking a 
magistrate's warrant was no idle threat? 
Was it possible that he could actually mean 
to put the law in force ? The law ! against 
a woman ! The law ! to force her friends 
to give her up to him ! 

Richard Rossmore could have told you a 
good deal about the matrimonial customs of 
the Zulus and the Aztecs ; but in this emer- 
gency he found himself by no means clear 
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in his knowledge of the marriage-laws of his 
native land. He was quite in the dark as 
to what means Pierce Bloxham could em- 
ploy to reclaim his wife. Nor was he the 
only person whose brain was in a misty con- 
dition on this important subject. Roberta 
had to resort to Blackstone to clear her 
mind. Pierce Bloxham, as practically ignor- 
ant, was troubled by no doubts upon the 
matter. He was confident that the mighty 
machine of the law was on his side, and he 
had only got to set it in motion to gain his 
rights ; nor did he at all comprehend how 
complicated and how slow the process would 
be. 

He had set off for Highbridge by the 
high road, and, being a stranger in the 
neighbourhood, might be supposed not to 
be acquainted with the short cuts by field 
and wood. Thus Rossmore calculated that, 
as Bloxham could not yet have got far on 
his way, he, by availing himself of the cross- 
country paths he knew so well, would surely 
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overtake hiin long before he reached High- 
bridge. He did not pause to reflect, but, 
immediately his inquiries were answered, he 
turned and went his way straight in pursuit 
of Pierce Bloxham. 

The sun was now slanting rapidly west- 
ward, the sky was fair and blue, the air 
isweet, mild, and fresh, as after rain and 
sunshine. Here and there a bird was twit- 
tering from the hedges ; and hedge and 
wood and meadow were rich in their early 
autumn beauty. Richard was deaf and 
blind to all external influences. In a nature 
like his, one overmastering impulse not only 
rises above, but drives all others out of the 
field. 

He had at this hour but one possessing 
purpose, to force Pierce Bloxham, by fair 
means or foul, by dealing smooth or rough, 
to render back such liberty as now was pos- 
sible to Grace. He himself could not free 
her, but he could, he would, drive the man 
who held the key of the fetters to -unlock 
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them, and let the girl live her life in peace. 
The sight of her altered beauty, her stricken 
youth, and wasted bloom, had kindled in 
him a fire of wrath, and love, and remorse- 
ful tenderness. 

He accounted himself responsible for the 
shipwreck of her life. Had he not left her, 
had he not bade her forget him and be free^ 
this could not have been ! Now he had but 
one thing left to do for her — to wrest from 
the man into whose power his own act un- 
wittingl}'^ had helped to throw her, the gift 
of freedom for her. Strong as his love for 
her, and inextricably intertwisted with it, 
rose his hatred of him whom he accounted 
her enemy. He was too blinded to put him- 
self in Pierce Bloxham's place, and realize 
that the man was but claiming his rights 
according to his light, no matter what that 
light might be ! And, with the shortsighted- 
ness that belongs to the despotism of the 
One-idea, he never looked beyond the pre- 
sent hour. He was in one of those moods 
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of smouldering passion from which sudden 
flame of action bursts, as he followed hard 
upon his antagonist's track to Highbridge. 

Notwithstanding his speed of step and 
knowledge of all the short cuts of the road, 
it was well half way or more to Highbridge 
before he came up with Pierce Bloxhara. 
He caught first sight of him at a point 
where a foot-path, also leading to the town, 
branched off at an acute angle from the high 
road, and followed the curve of the cliff 
that overlooked the beach. Bloxham, who 
had inquired the way of a passing native, took 
the foot-path, and Rossmore marked his 
choice with a certain quickening of the blood. 
This lonely road suited better with such an 
interview as theirs was likely to be. 

He came up with Bloxham, and touched 
him lightly on the shoulder, saying quietly, 

*' A word with you." 

" As many words as you choose !" Pierce 
replied, cool in tone, if somewhat defiant of 
look. 
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" A few will do," said Rossraore. " To 
begin with a question — a question you may 
say I have no right to put, but to which I 
trust you will not refuse to give me an 
answer. How does this affair stand now ?" 
He controlled his accents carefully so that 
they should betray no suspicion, mistrust, 
nor antagonism of purpose. 

•' As it did before !" Pierce replied. " I 
know my rights, and assert my claim. The 
law is on my side, as they over yonder shall 
know pretty soon." 

Richard Rossmore looked at him with 
half-incredulous scorn. 

" I have travelled all over the world," 
he said, " and lived through a good many 
experiences, but I live to see now for the 
first time a man assert a legal claim to the 
possession of a woman who desires to be 
free from him." 

"You see it now, then," the other re- 
joined. " Not only assert my claim, but I 
mean to have what I demand." 
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Rossmore walked on silently for a few 
moments, too completely absorbed in his 
own thought to reply. He was gripping 
his one purpose fast in his mind, and only 
regarding Bloxham in relation to that pur- 
pose. Presently he said, banishing by a 
mighty eflFort all aggressiveness from his 
tone, and keeping it cautiously quiet and 
earnest, 

"You let fall some words to-day as if 
you connected your wife's presence at 
Abbeyvale with my visit there." 

'' I did." 

" Since those words," Richard continued, 
" I have not seen your wife. I leave 
Abbeyvale to-day. I will pledge you my 
word of honour nevei' to see her, never to 
change words with her again, if you, on 
your part, will guarantee to leave her free 
with her friends or her father, and offer no 
interference with her by word or letter. 
If you will leave her unmolested, unless of 
her own free will she returns to you, I will 
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swear to you never to look on her face 



again." 



Bloxham regarded him, not so much with 
suspicion as with surprise that he, Pierce 
Bloxham, should be deemed simple enough 
to assent to such a proposal. 

" I must decline the bargain," was his 
scornful answer. 

" Bargain !" the other repeated, knitting 
his brows. " You are right ; I ought to 
have oflFered a higher price. Come, money 
is money's worth. Grace, as you know, 
will come into the possession of her fifteen 
thousand pounds when she is twenty-one. 
It is settled upon her, you are of course 
aware. Well, if half that sum is made over 
to you unconditionally now — settled upon 
you by legal deed — will you then give me 
the promise I ask ? Think I one can do a 
good deal with over £7,000." 

'* I don't sell my rights." 

Under other circumstances, Eossmore 
might possibly have admired his tenacity. 
VOL. in. E 
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Now, with the patient, persistent one-idea 
of a savage, he rejoined— 

" If not for the half, will you for the 
whole ? Will you, in return for the amount 
of the girl's whole property made over 
entirely to you, leave the girl herself free ?" 

The other looked upon him as mad on 
this point, and was well satisfied with his 
own vantage-ground. They appealed to 
him, and he rejected their appeals. It was 
a pleasant sensation. 

" Will I leave her to you ?" he retorted, 
with an ugly sneer. 

Rossmore's manner was so quiet that, 
although on his guard and bristling with 
antagonism, Bloxham yet felt comparatively 
at ease. Richard took the taunt in silence 
— a dangerous way of taking it, only Pierce 
Bloxham did not see the danger. When a 
man not a coward takes an insult without 
retort, gave a vom I For one second Ross- 
more's eye flickered upon his enemy with a 
curious furtive flash, then he simply drew a 
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step further from him, and went on for a 
few paces, his brow so dark and lips so set 
as to give warning to any seeing eye of the 
pent-up thunder. Still he controlled him- 
self to say, 

*' How, if she steadily refuses to return 
to you, will you assert your claim?" 

" Come with me to Highbridge, and you 
shall see. I go now to the magistrate there, 
and you shall see whether a wife can defy 
her husband, or the old lover for whom she 
left his home help her !" 

Eossmore looked round at him then, 
scarcely so much threateningly as with a 
dark resolve. He measured him from head 
to foot, appraising his forces with a terrible 
coolness. Bloxham was tall and stalwart 
of build, and was many years younger than 
he ; but he was in the prime of strength and 
manhood, and the power of suppressed pas- 
sion seemed to turn his nerves to fire and 
his muscles to steel. He thought he was 

calm, but he was only lashed to white heat 
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of blind and maddened rage, the fiercer 
from its silence. 

" Is this your last word ?" he said, in a 
deep and altered voice. 

*'Yes, there have been words enough/' 
said Pierce, awake to peril at last, and 
standing on his guard as he swung round 
and faced the enemy. 

Richard measured the distance, took in 
the scene, the lonely road, the cliff, with 
one quick glance around. 

" Then, if you will have it, come !" he 
said. " Come ! man to man, and prove 
which of us two shall reach Highbridge 
alive, for both shall not, I swear !" 

Meanwhile at Poplar Cottage all was 
quiet. The day wore on to evening ; Will 
North had gone back placidly to his desk ; 
Grace was supposed to be writing too — that 
is, she was sitting at a Davenport thinking 
over various letters which she intended to 
write, occasionally writing a page, and then 
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re-reading and tearing it up> and never 
getting further than the date and address to 
her own complete satisfaction. Roberta, 
restless and unaccountably anxious, unable 
to settle into her usual routine of work, and 
feeling the slow hours hang heavy, went 
out for a stroll, partly because fresh air and 
-exercise were very life to her, partly from 
an indefinite thought that she might possibly 
raeet Richard on his way to the cottage, 
where perhaps it would be better that he 
should not visit again while Grace was 
there. She also had a faint idea of assuring 
herself that the coast was really clear of 
Pierce Bloxham. She could not feel at 
ease about the whole matter. In spite of 
the calm cheerful aspect she showed to 
<jrace, she was at heart more troubled than 
seemed reasonable. 

If the enem)'^ had beaten a retreat and 
taken the train to London, why did not 
Richard bring that news from the station to 
tthem, according to his promise ? If he had 
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not gone to London, where was he ? what 
was he planning ? what mischief might be 
brewing ? 

She took the path through the plantation, 
which stretched for some distance parallel 
with the road leading towards Highbridge. 
At an opening in the wood, where only a 
strip of grass-field intervened between it 
and the road, she paused, and looked across 
the field to the road. Nothing at all but 
ground and hedge was to be seen at first ; 
then something came in sight, but nothing 
more interesting than the carrier's cart 
rattling along at its usual brisk pace. 
Roberta knew the cart and its driver well, 
knew the spotted dog that ran behind the 
cart; she observed that the carrier had a 
companion — then that it was a gentleman, 
probably a traveller to whom the obliging 
Cobbes had given a lift ; then, as the light 
vehicle drew nearer still, she recognized 
with a start of surprise that it was Richard 
Rossmore. He did not see her, as she stood 
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under the trees across the field ; but, at the 
corner of the path known as the wood path, 
she could see that a few words were ex- 
changed, Cobbes pulled up his lively black 
mare, Bossmore alighted, and, while Cobbes' 
cart rattled on down the Abbeyvale road 
towards the " Green Dragon Inn," Richard 
turned down the wood path which shortly 
joined the track by which Roberta had come 
thus far. 

She turned quickly, seeing that he had 
not perceived her, and hastened to meet 
him at the fork of the path. He saw a 
woman's dress fluttering through the trees 
as she came near ; then, seeing who it was, 
he started, drew a step back, and stood still, 
as if this rencontre were a shock of almost 
horror to him. Roberta came up to him, 
looked at him, and the white dismay on his 
face passed like a flash to hers. He was 
pale as death ; but it was something more 
than mere pallor in his face that startled 
her; his eyes met hers with a strange 
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horror and dread she did not understand ; 
the muscles about his mouth seemed stiflF, 
and he could not force the faintest vestige of 
a greeting smile. 

" Roberta !" he said, and paused, and for 
a second seemed inclined to turn and leave 
her abruptly without another word. " You 
had better not be seen speaking to me," he 
added, with a disturbed look. 

''Richard! what is it?" 

He cast a hurried and anxious glance 
around. 

" Is anyone near?" he asked, still keeping 
carefully apart from her. '* You must not 
get into any trouble through me !'' 

" What strange words !" she said, almost 
under her breath. " What has happened ?'' 

He looked at her doubtfully ; then, on a 
sudden, he seized her hand, and wrung it 
tight. 

'• Good-bye !" he said, in a changed voice. 
" Good-bye, Roberta ! Take care of her !" 

He would have released her hand as 
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abruptly as he had taken it, and have turned 
away, but she detained him. 

" What is it ?" she repeated, in a whisper, 
unable to form the words aloud. "Do not 
be afraid to tell me — no one is near — 1 can 
bear it. What is it ?" 

" Can you bear to hear it ?" he ques- 
tioned. "Let go my hand — it — it is " 

She let go her clasp, not so much in 
obedience to his desire as to press both her 
own hands tight upon her breast, as if to 
force down the violent throbbing of her 
heart that seemed almost to choke her. 

"You — you — have not — " she began, 
and her voice died away in a whisper. 

He had spoken ; she had her answer. Only 
a few low-breathed words — but enough I 
enough to stop her heart from beating, and 
turn the prospect black before her eyes. 

They stood together, face to face, in an 
awful silence. Of all the words in the 
language, there was no syllable she could 
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find to utter her great horror and pain. 
She only stared at him with wide eyes of 
wild and half paralysed dismay ; she was so 
ghastly pale and breathless that he advanced 
a step nearer to her, and said, earnestly, 

"For God's sake don't faint, Roberta! 
You must keep up — you have her to look 
to ! don't give way." 

She drew herself up with a resolute rally- 
ing of all her energies, with even a faint 
glimmer of scorn at her apparent weakness. 
In a minute or so she was able to command 
her voice. 

" What are you going to do ?" she asked, 
with wonderful steadiness. 

" I have not thought," he answered, truly 
enough. " I came from near Highbridge 
in the carrier's cart; it passed me, and I 
asked the man to give me a lift." 

" He did not notice — did not suspect — 
anything ?" 

" No. I sat behind him, and he was 
busy looking after his horse." 
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She was silent a moment, and then ques- 
tioned slowly, with a terrible shrinking 
intentness of look, 

" Can it be kept a secret ?" 

" No chance — no hope of that," he re- 
plied, and added, with an effort, " I — it — 
was seen I There were two girls — coming 
along the road. They were frightened, and 
screamed and ran away. But I saw them 
— and they saw — me." 

Roberta clasped and wrung her hands. 

" My Grace 1" she murmured. 

Richard stood in a sort of death-like 
calm — self-possessed, but scarcely thinking — 
in a tension that was like paralysis of nerve. 

Roberta's less stunned and numbed brain 
leapt instantly to the thought of action. 
What was to be done ? 

" Seen 1" she repeated. " There are 
witnesses. No hope of concealment, then I 
Even if they should fail to identify you^ 
suspicion will — mitst fall on you. This 
place is all too full of gossip about you* 
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The alarm will spread like wildfire ; there's 
no time to be lost in discussion. You must 
,go — ^you must fly — yet you are so well 
Jinown here ; you will be tracked. What's 
.to be done ?" 

" Why must I fly ? The deed's done ; if 
I must suffer, I suffer. My life's accursed 
' — what matter how it ends ?" 

" But Grace !" she said, vehemently. 
'*'' Grace I Think of her I If you are 
arrested — tried — think of her ! why, it 
would be death or madness to her! For 

lier life — her reason — ^flv !" 

»> 

'* Her life? her reason ? Would it affect 
ier so ?" 

" Can you ask ? What, you in the dock 
'to be tried for his murder — you I This 
story the public town-talk ! Her fair name 
blighted ! But, above all, that you should 
stand your trial for life for this — your death 
for his !" She paused, breathless, shudder- 
ing, as the picture in all its nightmare 
liorrors flashed with fantastic vividness 
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before her mind's eye ; she trembled with' 
the passion of her anxiety. " Go, go !" she 
cried — " for her sake, go ! The moments 
are precious as diamond-dust that we stand 
wasting here! Even now the alarm may 
be given. Yet where — how — must you go ? 
They know you at the station, they know 
you at the inn. Think — think — what is the 
safest way ?" 

" If I had but the old Moonbeam anchored- 
in Monksport harbour to-day !" he mused. 

" You have your old horse. Stay ! I 
have it — FuUford Junction — the evening 
express ! The junction is crowded ; there 
you are not known. Sultan will carry you 
there in time for the London express. Once 
in London, no place like London for con- 
cealment or escape !" 

"True," he repeated, as if mechanically, 
but his mind seeming to wake up to prompt 
reflection ; " no place like London." 

" Go, go ; there is no time to lose !"" 
she said, putting her hand out urgently. 
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" Trust Iter to me, Richard. Good-bye !" 

" Yes, old Saltan will carry me to Full- 
ford Junction,'' he repeated. " For her 
sake, then, Roberta — for her sake only — I 
go. 

" Quick, quick !" she urged, nervously — 
she who had never known nervous trepida- 
tion in her life before. "Take the short 
cut — lose not a moment !" 

"Think of me mercifully, Roberta," he 
said, lingering on the name as one ever 
lingers on a friend's name when speaking it 
for the last time on earth. " And for he?\ 
let her not think of me at all ! — I am dead 
— dead to her from this hour !" 

Then he turned, without touching her 
hand, and went his way. 
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CHAPTER III. 

T)OBERTA never knew how she got 
^^ home on that terrible day. Her 
limbs trembled as if they could not bear 
her up ; the ground seemed sinking beneath 
her feet, and she had a sensation as of 
hammers beating in steady whirring strokes 
on her brain. It was awful to be alone to 
bear this dreadful secret that could not be a 
secret long, yet she would have fled from 
the sight of any mortal creature. She got 
into the house and crossed the hall in a 
nervous tremor, lest she should meet Will 
or Grace ; she reached her own room, and 
shut the door behind her with a sigh of 
relief. She felt strangely dizzy and weak ; 
it was a new sensation to her, and she did 
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not know what it meant ; she tried to steady 
her faltering step, in a sort of anger at her 
own feebleness, but before she had got 
fairly across the room she staggered, and, 
catching hold of the iron head-rail of her 
bed, sank down all in a heap on her pillow 
and, for the first time in her life, fainted 
dead awav. 

When she came to herself, she found 
Grace bending over her, calling her tender- 
ly, and sprinkling £au de Cologne on her 
forehead. She recovered her full conscious- 
ness very quickly and looked round her 
anxiously, and still more anxiously on 
Graco*s face* She saw nothing to alarm her 
there; Grace was evidentlv somewhat dis- 
t tressed by Rji>berta*s indisposition, so rare in 
her, but otherwise quite composed. She 
clearly had hearcJ nothing knew nothing, 
>va« in no present trouble beyond that 
express^! in her inquiry. 

^^Koberla de^xr. arv wu better? What 
i% the matter ?"* 
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"Nothing I" Roberta replied, collecting 
herself resolutely. "1 only turned faint. 
One does, sometimes, you know." 

"I am afraid you have been worrying 
yourself about me, dearest," said Grace, self- 
reproachfully. 

Roberta looked on the tender, anxious 
face, and clasped her arms round the girlish 
figure, and glanced around with an almost 
fierce glare as of mother-love — as if to defy 
whoever should dare to break the cruel 
news to Grace — to hold her darling, safe 
from all sorrow, in her arms. 

She could not, could not tell her now ! 
With an almost superhuman effort she forced 
a stiff smile to her lips, compelled her usual 
composure of tone as she said, 

'* I am better — quite well now, dear. I 
have to go down to Will. Will wants me. 
ril come back to you soon — but Will is 
waiting for me now — and, Grace dear, you 
need not say to him that I was not well !" 

William, looking up from his MSS., scarce- 
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ly recognized his sister as she came into the 
room, white and trembling as he had never 
seen her, her hand like ice as it touched his, 
her teeth chattering as she tried to speak. 
She had retained her presence of mind 
bravely with Richard, and with Grace ; had 
succeeded in leaving Grace unsuspicious and 
at ease, but the re-action, after the effort, 
was a terrible one ; the imminent prospect of 
its devolving upon her to break the news to 
Grace seemed to freeze the blood in her 
veins. 

The brother and sister sat long together, 
talking in awed and earnest whispers, his 
face as pale with dismay and dread as hers. 
Meanwhile Grace, in utter unconsciousness, 
was whiling away the time alone, having 
heard from Martha that Mr. and Miss North 
were shut in the study talking, and thinking 
it probable they were holding some discus- 
sion in which they would not wish to be 
disturbed by her — a discussion, possibly, 
about her affairs. 
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The time seemed long to her ; she was in 
an expectant and nervous frame of mind, 
yet rather excited than depressed. She 
tried to read — tried to write — called black 
Carlo to her to amuse herself with him ; 
then fell into a reverie, and recalled, hour 
by hour, the eventful morning of this event- 
ful day — the day that was not ended yet ! 
She turned red and pale as she lived those 
hours over again ; and presently rising, half 
impatiently, as if to shake the reverie off, 
she went to the piano and began idly run- 
ning her fingers over the keys, picking out 
stray bars of old familiar tunes. 

The sound struck on the listening ears of 
William and Roberta more horribly than the 
tolling of the death-bell. It was too ghastly 
a mockery ! yet neither of them had the cour- 
age to go into the drawing-room to her and 
speak; they could only sit still and listen. 
She was playing *' Robin Adair!" For 
ever after Roberta could not hear that 
tune without a mental shudder and shrink- 

F 2 
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iDg away from the memories it recalled. 

" Why are we putting off the evil moment^ 
William ?" Roberta said. '* Some one must 
tell her ; she must know it soon." 

" Need she know it to-night ?" suggested 
her brother, temporizing. " Couldn't we 
leave her to-night in peace ?" 

Roberta pondered over this suggestion, 
but not sanguinely. The question, how- 
ever, was doomed not to be left to her 
solution. 

There was a stir and murmur of voices in 
the kitchen passage, and Martha and Lizzie 
rushed in, both sobbing in the easy, hysterical 
tears of their class, and crying incoherently, 

" Oh, sir ! Ob, ma'am ! Oh, Miss Ro- 
berta ! there's bad news ! there's been mur- 
der done ! Mr. Bloxham's been found mur- 
dered under Highbridge Cliff! and they've 
taken the body to Highbridge. Young 
Jackson, he's just brought the news." 

"Shut the door! speak lower!" cried 
Roberta, hastily, springing to her feet with 
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a gasp of alarm. She had heard not only 
their words, but what startled her with a 
greater shock — that the piano had stopped ! 
" Robin Adair " broke off in the middle of 
a bar. 

Lizzie, impressed and even hushed by 
her mistress's authoritative tone, turned to 
push the door to, while Martha continued 
:sobbing, 

" And, oh ! ma'am, oh ! poor Miss Grace ! 
What do you think they say ? They say as 
it was Mr. Rossmore did it !" 

*' Hush ! hush !" said William, trying to 
•check her disclosure, but too late ! Grace 
was among them, staring speechless, with 
awful eyes. 

With one accord the three fell back from 
Grace, and looked from her to Roberta. 
She whom the prospect of danger had for 
awhile unnerved, now in its presence rose 
to the occasion. One look on his sister's 
set white face told William he need not 
fear for her failing now. The rest all 
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shrank aside, and left her with Grace alone. 

That night, at the hour when generally 
Abbeyvale was dark and silent, lapt in its 
first sweet sleep, there were lights burning 
still in many a window, and at the " Green 
Dragon " was bustle and commotion, a Babel 
in the bar, and at the door an excited group 
surrounding a tired and steaming horse. 

Into this group came William North, 
anxious and uncomfortable, and feeling that 
he and his sister were a good deal too close 
to this affair for his peace of mind, but still 
keeping all his leisure coolness of manner. 
Roberta, unable to leave Grace, and chafing 
under the anxiety of the dearth of informa- 
tion, had sent him to the " Green Dragon " 
to gather what crumbs of news he could ; 
above all things to bring her, if possible, 
some answer to the one great question which 
haunted her. Had Richard reached Full- 
ford Junction in safety, in time for the even- 
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ing express ? — or had anything occurred to 
stop his flight ? 

"Well, my men, what's up?" asked Mr. 
North, pushing his way into the circle, his 
eye falling at once with unuttered anxiety 
on the riderless horse — Rossmore's horse, 
the dapple-grey Sultan. 

" It's Mr. North," said one of the men, 
making way for him. " Haven't you heard, 
sir, of the murder ?" 

" Yes, an awful affair. But what horse 
is this ? Why, isn't it Mr. Rossmore's horse ?" 

"Yes, sir, that it is." And at once a 
volley of information was pelted at him, 
everyone in the group opening fire with his 
item of the news, and no man allowing his 
neighbour to speak alone. " He was seen 
a-gallopin like mad along the FuUford 
road." "He were found — Bill Pike found 
him — trottin' along back to Abbeyvale, as 
if he knowed the way to his stable right 
well." " He's gone by the FuUford train." 
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" He's been well put to his mettle ; he came 
in all in a steam." "They'll catch him yet, 
though.'* 

Mr. North, perplexed among these mixed 
pronouns, inquired — and trusted none would 
detect how he hung upon the answer, for he 
had no desire to be regarded as too deeply 
interested in this afiFair — 

" Where is Mr. Rossmore, then ?" 

The landlord of the "Green Dragon" 
came to the front. 

" I don't know, Mr. North, sir, if you're 
aware how matters stand ? It's the general 
opinion, sir, that Mr. Rossmore is more 
mixed up in this business than he ought to 
be, and I'm sorry to have to say it, for he's 
as thorough a gentleman as ever broke bread 
in this house. But it looks black against 
him — very black." 

" What is it looks black — the horse com- 
ing back alone ?" 

" Well, sir, as a cautious man, I oughtn't 
to say much, with you being a friend of Mr. 
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Rossmore's, and the Coroner's inquest com- 
ing on, when we may all be summoned " 

"There's Bill Pike — hell he summonsed," 
interposed an eager member of the group, 
who was patting Sultan's neck- 

'^ Yes, and Wilkins, as he spoke to at the 
station," added another, revelling in the 
pleasant excitement of the occasion. 

*' I've got my evidence pat," said a third, 
with an air of importance. 

"Then p'raps you'll wait till it's asked 
for, Tom Horrocks," put in the landlord, 
sharply; and, turning to Mr. North, he 
added — "You see, sir, it behoves us all, as 
cautious men, to mind what we're about in 
this matter. We'll have to speak up at the 
Coroner's inquest." He rolled and rounded 
these words with evident relish. 

"Very true — very right, Mr. Goodman," 
said William, getting a word in at last. 
" But I know so little of this melancholy 
affair " 

" Tell the gentleman what the evidence 
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is against his friend, can't you, Mr. Good- 
man ?'* said the village carpenter, who was 
an oracle. "We can't speak no more nor 
no less than the truth here or at the in- 
quest, and I don't see as we can speak the 
truth too often." 

"Well, here's how it is, Mr. North," 
began the landlord, evidently feeling his 
position as authority. " You're welcome to 
know the rights of the case so far as v)e 
know it. To begin with, what there was 
between the deceased gentleman and Mr. 
Rossmore, it isn't any of us here that can 
tell you, as I daresay you know right well. 
But what we do know is just this : Mr. 
Eossmore was inquiring here this very day 
which way he'd gone, and off he started, 
following after him. Then, a matter of two 
or three hours afterwards, he comes back 
here, as pale as any ghost, but, I must say, 
with just his usual cool, quiet way, and has 
the horse saddled all in a hurry, and pays 
his bill and off again — all in a hurry^ mark. 
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He's seen to take the Fullford road at the 
Cross — ^lie's seen galloping as hard as the 
horse can carry him towards Fullford — and 
that, raark, is just before the London ex- 
press is due ; and then Bill Pike here, he 
finds the horse coming back alone, a while 
after, and he brings him here." 

'* But that's not all," interposed another, 
eagerly. "There's them girls as actually 
saw the murder." 

''There's Wilkins, as can tell " 

" I said," interrupted Mr. Goodman, 
magisterially, "I'll tell the gentleman all 
we here do know. Wilkins and those High- 
bridge girls are not here. Have I told you 
fair and square, Mr. North, all / can tell, 
or not ?" 

He had told enough for William North. 
The one piece of information of real interest 
to him was easily gathered from the state- 
ment. Richard Rossmore had probably — 
nay, certainly — caught the express from 
Fullford Junction, and was by this time 
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safely lost in the turraoil of the giant city ; 
and with immense relief William bore this 
news back to Roberta. 

Never before, since twenty years ago, 
when the blacksmith's daughter was found 
•drowned in the great pond, had there been 
such a sensation in Abbeyvale as the inquest 
on Pierce Bloxham, which took place on 
the second day from the discovery. High- 
bridge had the honour of being the scene 
of the Coroners inquiry, but Abbeyvale 
considered itself to own the proud distinc- 
tion of being the cradle of the supposed 
feud — ^the scene where all the earlier acts 
of the drama had been played. The air 
was full of rumours, some of which, we 
may fairly suppose, reached the ears of the 
jury. 

William North, of course, was summoned 
as a witness ; but, fortunately for her, 
Roberta escaped that ordeal, as — her last 
interview with Richard having been unseen 
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and unknown — no one had reason to believe 
that she could tell anything more about hia 
visit and his departure than her brother. 

The weight of evidence was dead against 
the absent man ; the Coroner and the jury 
were rather inclined to open their eyes wide 
than to shut them to the probability of a 
crime having been committed under circum- 
stances which promised to make it a nine 
days' wonder. One juryman was inclined 
to bring it in " Manslaughter ;" another 
suggested, on the ground that it is better to 
err on the side of precaution and mercy, 
that they should lay the guilt at the door of 
a " person unknown," But an overwhelm- 
ing majority was against them, and the 
inquest ended, as might have been expected, 
in a verdict of " Wilful Murder " against 
Richard Rossmore. 

On the evening of that day, as Roberta 
sat alone in the drawing-room, Martha 
brought in a message. 
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"Mr. Carrick has called to inquire; he 
would like to speak to you for a minute, if 
you wouldn't mind seeing him." 

Roberta did not mind ; and Mr. Carrick 
walked in, looking well-nigh as pale and 
perturbed as the inmates of Poplar Cottage 
had been all this unlucky day. 

" I hope you will forgive my intruding, 
Miss North, — at such a time," he began, 
brusque through embarrassment. 

'* You have heard, of course?" she said, 
taking his offered hand with a grave but not 
uncordial greeting. 

" I heard only to-day ; I have been at 
Highbridge." 

" Is there any further news ?" she broke 
in, quickly, anxiously — "I mean, beyond 
the verdict ?" 

"Nothing further. There are placards 
about," he added, guardedly, "and, of 
course, the — the warrant is issued." 

"So I supposed," she said, quietly. " You 
have come from London to-day ?" 
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"Yes," he acknowledged, and changed 
colour a little — not that he had any cause 
for confusion ; for to Roberta, who was 
more cognisant of his old friendship with 
Pierce Bloxham than of their late estrange- 
ment, it did not seem particularly strange — 
indeed, most natural — that he should have 
taken the trouble to come down from Lon- 
don on such an occasion. 

These two spoke of the tragedy in tones 
which, with all their suppression and re- 
serve, might have seemed cold to that hys- 
terical half of the world who lose no chance 
of shrieking over their own or others' woes. 
Roy felt an almost unconquerable difficulty, 
however, in uttering the inquiry he had 
come on purpose to make. 

'*How " he began, and then changed 

the form of the phrase. " Mrs. Bloxham " 
— his voice involuntarily sank and shook as 
he pronounced the name — "is here with 
you?" 

" Yes." 
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" How is she ?" 

" I am very, very anxious about her,'^ 
Roberta answered, with a sigh, and a 
cautious glance round as if she fancied 
Grace might be near. " If she would only 
break down into natural tears ! Anything 
would be better than the restless way in 
which she wanders about and starts at every 
sound — or else sits still in a kind of trance, 
listening, not speaking a word, and not 
hearing if you speak to her." 

Roy shuddered as the picture of Grace, 
as he had seen her last, bright in her regal 
beauty, flashed before him in strange contrast 
with that suggested by Roberta's words. He 
looked down lest his eyes should betray the 
passion of sympathy that swelled his heart. 

'^ Well, I mustn't intrude on you any 
longer, Miss North," he said, presently. 
*' Only, is there anything I can do for you 
— ^for any of you? Anything, great or 
small, here or elsewhere — I am here to do 
it." 
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The oflfer, if clumsily phrased, was self- 
evidently earnest and sincere. 

*' Thank you," she said, as sincerely. 
"There is nothing, I think. Where are 
you staying ?" 

" At the inn here — the ' Green Dragon.' " 

As he spoke, the thought darted into her 
mind, distinct as though a voice had spoken 
it aloud in her ear, 

"Where Richard used to stay! where 
Richard will never stay again I" 

Her grave face clouded painfully as she 
thought, "Where is he now ?" 

" Good-bye !" Roy Carrick said. " I shall 
stay here a day or two. Promise me that 
if there is any errand I can do, any work of 
any kind," he added, emphatically, " that I 
can undertake, that you will send for me ?" 

" I will," she answered, cordially. 

At the last moment Roy forgot discretion, 
and added, with an earnestness that rose 
above disguise, and evidently deeming the 
mention of a name unnecessary, 
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" I won't say — take care of her I I know 
she's safe in your hands !" Then he took 
his leave. 

As he went along the garden-path from 
the hall-door to the gate, he fancied he 
heard a sound. Above the soft soughing of 
the wind in the trees he distinguished light 
and hurried steps. He paused and turned. 
It was a moonlight night, and, though the 
sky was curdled with clouds, it was still 
bright enough for him to recognize among 
the tremulous shadows the grey figure that 
came hastily following him — the tall, young, 
willowy figure whose every gracious move- 
ment he knew so well. 

''What is it? Is there any news?" she 
asked, in a voice unlike her own — excited, 
breathless, and sharp with an awful anxiety. 

She did not seem to know him ; at least 
she gave no sign of greeting or recognition, 
only stared at him with wildly eager eyes, 
while a streak of moonlight fell across her 
white and haggard face, and the wind stirred 
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the disordered locks of her uncovered hair. 

His heart contracted with pain. He had 
often dreamt of seeing her once more in 
the rich bloom of her loveliness — often 
pictured how she might coldly smile and 
pass him by — but never dreamt that it was 
thus that he should meet again the woman 
he madly loved. 

" I have no news," he said, simply, sadly. 

"None? are you sure?" she pressed, in 
the same excited, breathless way. " I saw 
you pass — I thought you had come to say 
something—" 

" No — I only came — " 

" Don't say it," she interrupted, sharply, 
shrinking. 

He looked at her in deep anxiety; her 
whole manner was so strange and altered. 

"The wind is cold," he said, "you should 
not stay out in the night-air without a 
fihawl." 

"One hears better here," she replied. 
" I am stifled in the house. Listen !" she 

g21 
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exclaimed, suddenly, and put her hand on 
his arra. "Don't you hear a noise like 
wheels r 

"No," he replied, ''it is only the wind." 

" I can't hear well," she went on, with a 
sort of feverish irritation. " There's such a 
beating and surging in my head — and T 
keep fancying I hear things." 

He noticed how she trembled. 

^' You are not well," he said, venturing to 
touch the hand that rested so unconsciously 
on his arm, and finding it chill as marble. 
"You are cold." 

" Cold ? I'm burning !" she rejoined ; 
and then releasing her hand from his, not in 
the least resentfully or meaningly, but in- 
differently, carelessly, as if from a clasp of 
wood, she made a movement towards the 
gate. 

"Don't go out, pray — it is so late, so 
cold!" he pleaded, eagerly, and mortally 
anxious, deeming her scarcely responsible, 
yet not liking to detain her by force, as she 
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-r— not SO much ignoring, or defying, as 
seeming not to hear his remonstrance — 
threw open the gate. 

To his infinite relief, Roberta, who had 
gone to seek Grace, and heard the voices 
in the garden, hastened after them and join- 
-ed them here. 

^* Come in, dear," she said, putting her 
iirm round Grace's shivering figure. 

" She is ill !" Roy said, deeply troubled. 

And Grace was ill indeed. Before the 
morning dawned she lay delirious in raging 
fever. Roy Carrick had roused up the 
nearest doctor from his sleep and brought 
him to Poplar Cottage, where the wakeful 
inmates awaited his opinion anxiously. 

Afterwards the doctor told Roberta that 
they had reason to be thankful for the ill- 
Jiess that struck Grace down that night, as 
in all probability, although it risked her life, 
it saved her reason. 

From day to day Roy Carrick lingered 
about Abbeyvale, unable to tear himself 
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from the place, haunting the house wherein 
she lay, while Life and Death wrestled for 
her frail existence, and the anxious friends 
watching by her bedside dared not prophesy 
which should win, and she alone lay not 
knowing night from noon, or one creature 
from another. 

She did not understand when the letter 
came in which Max Forrest announced hi& 
impending return to The Towers with his 
wife, and Roberta tried in vain to bring 
home to her wandering mind the know- 
ledge that she would see her father soon. 
She knew nothing of the dark day of the 
funeral, when half of Highbridge and three 
parts of Abbeyvale turned out to follow 
Pierce Bloxham to his untimely grave. A 
cousin of his was there as chief mourner,^ 
in crape of orthodox depth, and with an 
expression of due solemnity. 

Roy Carrick was there, pale and stern 
with remorseful pain, feeling himself a guilty 
wretch, although he had done no wrong, a& 
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the clods fell heavy on the coffin of the man 
whose friend and enemy he had been, and 
whose wife he had loved without hope. 

On the whole, there was far more of 
curiosity and sensation-seeking than of grief 
or affection in the crowd that paid to Pierce 
Bloxham the last respect. All the true love 
he had won in his life was lavished for him 
that day in the tears of two women far off — 
the mother who bore him, and the girl he 
had deserted for the fairer and richer bride 
who had brought him the dower of Death, 
and who lay at that hour unconscious that 
it was his burial day. 

So they laid him in his grave, and on 
earth there was only the memory of him 
left, as a grief to two, an agony unuttered 
and for ever unutterable to one, and a nine 
days' wonder to many. He had not led a 
very good life nor a very bad one ; but for 
him, as for all, there was place and use ; 
and in another world it may be that the 
earthly nature arose purified and redeemed. 
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Now let his sins and his virtues rest. There 
is no epitaph more fit than the trite one 
they engraved on the marble over his dust — 
** Requiescat in Pace." 



PART II. 



THROUGH THE MIDNIGHT. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rilHE evening came when the lighted 

-■- windows of The Towers, gleaming 
from garret to basement, announced to all 
who took any interest in the matter that it 
was this night that Max Forrest was ex- 
pected to return to his native place, with 
his wife. Roberta, sitting by the window 
in Grace's room — the invalid had been 
moved from her own little room to 
Roberta's larger and more convenient one, 
which commanded a view of The Towers — 
watched the shining of these windows, and 
wondered when the lately married pair 
would arrive — whether they had already 
arrived and entered into his old home, and 
when he would come to see his daughter — 
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the daughter whom he had left to the care 
of others all his life, to whom he was bring- 
ing a step-mother now. They had written, 
of course, to tell him of her illness and of 
its melancholy cause ; and Roberta was 
wondering, *^Does he care now? Will it 
matter to him whether she lives or dies ?" 

Max Forrest could not, however, on this 
occasion have been accused, by the sternest 
judge, of a lack of paternal feeling. Before 
the pair of high-stepping horses, which bore 
him and his bride homewards, drew near 
The Towers, he directed them to drive first 
to the Norths' cottage, regardless of the 
ordeal he was inflicting on the curiosity of 
the vigilant establishment, from stable-boy 
to butler, eagerly attendant at The Towers. 

The message was brought to Roberta, as 
she sat by Grace's bedside, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Forrest were in the drawing-room, 
"and most anxious to see her," added 
Martha. 

Tiny stings of petty feeling dart at times 
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through the armour of the noblest nature^ 
which scorns them most. 

"She, too!" is the exclamation in Ro- 
berta's mind, as she rises in obedience to the 
summons ; but the after-thought comes even 
before she turns to the door, " It is onljr 
natural. She is his wife !" 

She goes downstairs with a step no less- 
firm than usual ; her heart beats, but not 
overwhelmingly; she holds her head high^ 
and neither lingers nor hurries. The draw- 
ing-room door is opened, and closed. In 
the lamplight she sees that some one — a 
woman — rises with a soft rustling of silk ; 
some one else — a man — comes forward with 
eager greeting. Max and Roberta stand 
face to face, and hand to hand again. 

Both are altered, of course. They meet, 
a middle-aged man and woman, who parted 
in vigour of early manhood, in freshness of 
girlish youth. They look at each other 
with the half question, half surprise, of 
meeting after many years ; their greeting is 
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naturally tempered by the gravity of the 
circumstances under which they meet. Max 
Forrest used to be handsome as a picture, 
a model of magnificent youth. His hair 
is streaked with grey now, the silver 
mixes with the tawny gold of his beard, 
and deep lines are graven on his brow. 
But neither crow's feet nor grey locks can 
spoil that superb leonine head, with the 
crisp wave of its strong hair, the aquiline 
profile, the light-blue eagle eye. A man 
whose potent individuality the psychologist 
reads in his face — a man of lawless impulse 
and dauntless will — brave, selfish, ambitious, 
reckless, tender, fickle, loyal, changeful as 
water, but yet true as steel — does the de- 
scription sound an inconsistency ? Ask the 
women who have loved such men ; you will 
not have far to seek, for the type is not so 
rare as it seems, and the name of those who 
have flung their souls at the feet of the 
type — is it not legion ? 

Beside Max Forrest stands a beautiful 
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woman, not a girl by any means, but younger 
than Roberta. She has Clytie features and 
auburn hair, a complexion of cream and 
roses, and the largest, softest, bluest eyes 
that ever smiled a man's heart away. Even 
in that hour, when Grace lies swaying 
between life and death upstairs, Roberta 
feels a pang in looking on that faultless 
beauty. She herself is pale and hollow- 
eyed, and has on only the simple dark 
merino dress she wears when keeping her 
vigil in Grace's room. But, if she could 
but know it, there is a higher beauty than 
form and colour in her. Love and faith 
and sorrow have hallowed her pale, strong 
features, and her dark, honest eyes, that 
have never known fear or guile. Weary, 
anxious, sad, lonely, face to face with the 
ghost of her youth, Roberta was never more 
purely woman than now. 

Only in that one moment of meeting does 
the thought of Grace recede into the back- 
ground. It is of Grace she is thinking again. 
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and only of Grace, when she says to Max 
sincerely, 

'* I am glad you have come !" 

" How is she ?" he asks, but he is looking 
at Roberta as if thinking even more of her 
than of her answer to his question. He is 
not disappointed nor shocked at the change 
in her — rather astonished that, in spite of 
all the change and all the years, she is 
Roberta still ; nay, something higher, softer, 
riper than the girl he knew of old, with her 
crude strength and restless force. 

"She is no better," is the grave, quiet 
answer. " But Dr. Hunter gives us some 
hope of a favourable change to-morrow.'^ 
Then she glances at Mrs. Forrest, and Max 
needlessly introduces 

*' My wife." 

" It is a sad and anxious time for us to 
make acquaintance," Mrs. Forrest says, in a 
very sweet voice, with the slightest possible 
foreign accent, and coming forward to take 
Roberta's hand with affectionate warmth. 
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**But I trust that our mutual anxiety now 

may make us friends?'^ — laying a tender 

accent on the word. "You must let me take 

ray turn at nursing. I am a capital nurse." 

Roberta was half inclined at first to think 

that the friendliness of this address was a 

trifle over-done. But soon she learnt that 

Leonor Forrest — her name was Leonor, and 

she objected to being called Lenore or 

Leonora — was ever over-brimming with a 

spring of sympathy which, if not very deep, 

was at least perfectly sincere. Moreover, 

whatever the scene being enacted on Life's 

stage might be, whether comedy, tragedy, 

or melo-drama, she was always more than 

merely willing to take a part in it ; and she 

was now quite as ready as she professed 

herself to be to take off her bonnet, lay 

aside her rustling silk robes, and assume 

the rdU of either chief or assistant nurse to 

her husband's unknown daughter. 

Max and Roberta stood by Grace's side, 
VOL. ni. H. 
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and he looked down on the fever-flushed 
face of his child, who did not know him, 
who would not have remembered him even 
if the light of reason had illuminated the 
vague wandering eyes which were absorbed 
in watching with childish interest the pattern 
of the striped chintz curtains. She took no 
notice of them ; she was counting the stripes 
of the pattern on her fingers, and seemed 
petulant at being disturbed when they spoke 
to her. 

" You would not have recognized her ?" 
Roberta said. 

"No," he answered, sadly. "There is 
little here to recall the baby I left. But 
you, Roberta," he added, presently, ''you 
are not so much changed !" 

^'^ Not so much changed?" she echoed, 
with a cold questioning that concealed a 
touch of bitterness. " My glass tells me a 
truer tale." 

"You are still the Roberta of old," he 
persisted. " And that reminds me — I never 
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yet have thanked you — can never thank 
you — for your constant kindness all these 
years to my child/' 

She shrank away a little. A self- 
reproachful thought lay always at her heart 
that, in her partial guidance of Grace's life, 
she must, by things done or left undone, 
have somehow failed, since this had come to 
pass ! 

" Don't thank me," she said, sadly. '' You 
should reproach me, rather, for taking so 
little care of her, seeing, her as she lies now. 
Yet I thought I did my best. But my best 
was little. She has been more to me than 
I could ever be to her," she added, regard- 
ing Grace with the deep tenderness to which 
none but Grace ever moved her. 

Max Forrest's heart warmed to this his 
old love. 

She was worthy of the high place he had 
enshrined her in all this time. He recog- 
nized with admiration the perfect calmness 
with which her unwavering gaze met his, 

h2 
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where a weaker woman's glance might have 
sunk embarrassed under the weight of 
memories. But here there was no doubt, 
no dread, no consciousness, no tremor of 
distrust of herself or him. She neither 
ignored nor pointed out the gulf between 
them ; simply, it was there. This attitude 
of hers was just what Max Forrest could 
most admire and appreciate. 

'*Leonor is a stranger here," he said^ 
earnestly. '*She is prepared to love you. 
Be a friend to her, Roberta !" 

*' I will,'* she promised, gravely. She 
had recognized Leonor's prompting in his 
request though, and liked it none the better. 
But she kept her word ; and was thence- 
forth and always a loyal friend to Max's 
wife. Nor was the promise of friendship a 
difficult one to keep. Their mutual concern 
about Grace — although of course it was of 
unequal depth — yet did really, as Mrs. 
Forrest had suggested it might, draw the 
two women together. Leonor had taken 
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an immediate fancy to her step-daughter, 
notwithstanding — indeed perhaps on account 
of — the state in which she lay, but half con- 
scious of things and people round her. 
Thus lying helpless, she appealed forcibly 
to Leonor's womanly sympathies. The step- 
mother — the very opposite of the (happily- 
now-almost-extinct) step-mother of fiction — 
watched Grace tenderly, shared bravely 
with Koberta the tedious vigils of a long 
illness, and wept tears of true joy when 
the invalid was at last pronounced out of 
danger. 

Grace's frail fever-stricken beauty, for 
•even now she was lovely still, pleased 
Leonor Forrest ; Grace's mad self-accusation 
in hours of raving delirium, and her childish 
incoherent wanderings in calmer moments, 
interested her deeply. Mrs. Forrest was a 
woman who liked tragedy. Every-day 
•existence was tame to her. She had led a 
life of perpetual change, excitement, and 
movement, and perennial romance. She 
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had boundless experience, a limitless capa- 
city for sentiment, and a perfect expression 
of it ; she had an artistic taste for dramatic 
developments, and the golden gift of know- 
ing when to be sympathetically silent. It 
would be less correct to say that she had no 
very deep feeling than that she had spent it 
so freely all her life that there was scarcely 
enough left to fill up a very deep devotion. 
She was of Spanish extraction, but there 
was nothing Spanish about her but her 
name and her stately grace. Max Forrest 
loved her as well as he could love any- 
thing but himself, and she requited his love 
in kind. She possessed in their highest 
development all those little nameless 
graces which Roberta missed; she was a 
woman who, if shipwrecked in the dead of 
night on a desert island, would have 
managed, heaven knows how, to make her 
appearance in the morning in a graceful 
and becoming negligee toilette and an artistic 
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head-dress of palm-leaves to shade her rare 
complexion from the sun. 

When Grace had crept back by slow 
degrees to complete consciousness of herself 
and her surroundings, she had become dim- 
ly familiar, as if with things vaguely distin- 
guished through a mist, with the presence 
of her father and step-mother — though for 
some time she seemed uncertain as to the 
latter's identity, and once or twice she had 
dreamily and doubtfully asked Roberta, 
pointing to Leonor, *' Is it Claire ?" 

" Who is Claire ?" Leonor asked ; and 
Roberta laid her finger on her lip. The 
name of Rossmore must not be mentioned 
in Grace's hearing. 

When the strength of life and youth had 
drawn Grace back from the gates of the 
grave, one day she spoke to Roberta, when 
alone with her, in the way which since she 
regained full consciousness they had been 
expecting and dreading. But there proved 
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to be no cause for alarm ; there was no wild 
agitation in her voice, weak and tremulous 
though it waSy as she said, 

*' I remember it all now — I seem to have 
been ill a long, long time. But now I re- 
member — everything. Is there nothing 
more to tell me, Koberta?'' 
*' Nothing, dear." 

" Is — is all — all over — ended ? While I 
have been ill, has nothing happened ?" 

*' No, dear, nothing — except, as you 
know, that your father is here." 

"That is not a dream," Grace said, 
reflectively ; " I thought it was — at first. I 
hardly knew what was dream and what was 
reality." She lay quiet awhile, and then 
repeated, as if trying over strange new 
words, *' My father is here I My father is 
here." 

" Shall I bring him to you now ?" 
"Yes." 

Max Forrest came, and looked at her 
with a cheering smile, and patted the thin 
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little hand which lav on the coverlet. 

" You are better to-day, darling ?" he 
said, in the tender tones which women 
loved. 

" Yes, I am better." 

*' You know me, my child ?" 

" Oh, yes.'' Then, after a pause, the 
faint voice continued — '' Father, sit down 
by me." 

He took the chair which Roberta had 
placed by the bedside, and she lay looking 
at him, with a vague wonder, and some- 
thing rather of yearning than affection, in 
her great hollow eyes. 

" I'm glad you have come back," she said 
presently. 

" So am I, my Gracie." 

'* I was a little child when you went 
away." 

'' A little child so high," he answered, 
measuring with his hand and smiling. 

" I wish — I wish," she said, with a bitter 
sigh, " that I was a little child again." 
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" Many of us wish that," he responded, 
feeling anxiously that the topic was a 
hazardous one, and unable to hit upon any- 
thing more soothing to say, unless he fell 
back upon the unmeaning monosyllables, 
*' There, there!" to which the most brilliant 
or logical of us are sometimes ignominiously 
reduced in those trying moments of utter 
helplessness to console. 

" If you had never seen me again," she 
went on, agitatedly — '* if I had died then, 
you would have remembered me only as 

that little child, and not — and not '" 

She gave a cry like that of a tortured soul 
as all the hideous story of the past few 
weeks suddenly glared at her in letters of 
flame, and burst into wild, mad sobbing 
and waiUng, to her fathers unspeakable 
alarm and distress. 

The two women hastened into the room 
at the sound of Grace's hysterical cries. 
Roberta took Grace in her strong sheltering 
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arms, and gently hushed her passion, while 
Leonor drew her husband away. 

'* Do not be anxious, dearest Max," she 
said, tenderly. "She will be like this 
sometimes for a long time yet ; we must 
expect it ; but we shall see our Grace her- 
self again some day." 
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CHAPTER V. 

TT is strange, after the curtain has fallen 
* upon a tragedy in real life, when you 
go behind the scenes — knowing that the 
drama of real passion has been played, and 
expecting to find the traces of tears still on 
the actors' cheeks — to discover instead that 
they are coolly and practically occupied 
with the pulleys of the curtain or the 
<5hange of costume. 

Visit the family who really are plunged 
in deep affliction, and whose greeting your 
imagination presents to you as being made 
up of sobs and tears. You find the orphan 
measuring crape dry-eyed, and seemingly 
with no thought beyond the tip of her 
yard-measure ; the widower, with pen in 
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hand, anathematizing the printer as he cor- 
rects the slips of a memorial article. 

Thus, according to the great law, all the 
machinery of daily life surrounding Grace 
Bloxham soon went on just as before. 
Even she herself, when once convalescent, 
began to speak of common things, to take 
languid notice of trifles, like a child after 
illness opening its eyes upon the world 
again. She was sorely changed. Roberta, 
who had seen changes in her before, was 
almost astonished that any human being 
could be so painfully altered — so trans- 
formed. 

They never dared to make the faintest 
allusion before her to the recent past, or 
indeed to recall any memories that might 
suggest it. That she wept half the nights 
away they knew by her swollen eyes in the 
morning. All day she lay wearily on her 
couch, with an unchanging melancholy on 
her thin, wan face ; but yet she began to 
manifest occasionally a faint interest in the 
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things with which they tried to entertain 
and distract her. They moved her to The 
Towers as soon as it was safe for her to bear 
a removal. She seemed utterly indifferent 
as to where she was ; she expressed no 
desire either to leave Abbeyvale or stay 
there ; therefore, as she was too weak to 
travel — and besides, the weather at that 
season was such as made travelling, with 
the care of an invalid, not the most inviting 
prospect — they took her home to The 
Towers. 

They had fitted up for her a pretty suite 
of rooms, overlooking the loveliest part of 
the garden ; Roberta could be with her all 
day long and every day, if she chose, and 
Leorior proved herself one of the rare and 
golden few who never strike a jarring note, 
even when the mind is in the morbid tone 
of ill-health and ever-gnawing regret. Grace 
liked her new step-mother ; she never be- 
came a part of the very element of her life, 
as Roberta, from long love and close famili- 
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arity, always seemed to be. But she was a 
pleasant and sympathetic companion, and 
during this dark time the dreary hours 
were perhaps a trifle less dreary to Grace 
for her presence. 

Roberta was often at The Towers, of 
course. Leonor liked her — found her a 
thoroughly congenial, intellectual compan- 
ion, while as for jealousy! if Leonor thought 
of Roberta in connection with her husband's 
past at all, it was with a reflection of com- 
plete satisfaction as to her own trustfulness, 
her own clear-sightedness, which recognized 
the fact that she and Max and Roberta were 
not as others are. " Common natures may 
be narrow and suspicious, but we are above 
petty feeling, nous autres /" she would have 
said, smiling sweet scorn and self-satisfac- 
tion, if anyone had broached the subject to 
her. 

So there was peace and comfort at The 
Towers, and only for Grace life seemed 
turned to bitter ashes. 
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As soon as the gloss of the first few 
days, or even weeks, of life in the new 
luxurious English home had worn off, that 
tranquil country life, with no other excite- 
ment than a little county society, would 
have proved an unendurable " bore " to Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Forrest, if they had not 
varied and diverted the dull current of such 
daily life by having guests down from 
London. Of course they only invited one 
or two intimate friends, they professed, in 
deference to Grace's deep mourning; and, 
moreover, by the various guests at The 
Towers, the widowed daughter was seldom 
or never seen ; she remained in her own 
rooms, and Koberta was the only person, 
out of the household, who was ever favoured 
with an invitation to enter them. 

The Forrests had an oddly contrasted 
selection of guests; sometimes one came 
alone, sometimes two or three together. 
The only rule which they seemed to observe 
in their invitations was the exclusion of the 
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common-place. They had Cosmopolitans, 
both male and female, who were as much at 
home in Kamschatka as in Madrid, and in 
Japan as either; they had a recluse astro- 
nomer, who had just returned from camping 
out on a peak of the Himalayas to watch an 
eclipse of the moon, and talked science to 
Leonor, who had a smattering of that as of 
everything else. They had an Indian 
prince; they had the heir apparent to an 
ancient earldom, a handsome young fellow 
bitten with a thirst for adventure, and an 
ardent admiration for Max Forrest. They 
had also a millionaire who, report said, had 
been an Irish hodman before he emigrated, 
and for years in the mines had swung with 
his own hand the pick which struck the rich 
vein of gold at last. 

Also one fine day they bethought them- 
selves of sending a cordial note of invitation 
to Roy Carrick, whom they had seen several 
times during Grace's illness, and for whom 
they had both conceived a liking. The 

VOL. ni. I 
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almost rough sincerity, and a certain latent 
force about him, favourably impressed them 
both ; the want of polish in his manner was 
no drawback in their eyes ; they both liked 
occasionally to take their gold in the rough 
ore, partly on account of the aesthetically 
agreeable contrast it afforded to the refined 
metal, partly because the process of smelt- 
ing the ore is a mild distraction and excite- 
ment when one has nothing else to do. 

It need scarcely be said that Mr. Carrick 
willingly availed himself of their kind 
invitation. 

He was a rung higher up the ladder now 
than that season when a dresscoat had been 
a diflficulty, and a cab a consideration, and 
was able to pack a valise of respectable ap- 
pearance for his visit to The Towers. 

The Irish-American millionaire was there 
when he arrived, and the Norths came in to 
dinner. Roy looked round drawing-room 
and dining-room for Grace — in vain. 
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" Does your daughter invariably dine in 
her own apartments?" inquired the rich man, 
who always rounded his phrases with a man- 
ner that was in itself a flourish, and would 
not have called a room a room for the world. 

" Almost always," Forrest replied. 

*' Yes, I am afraid it will be a long time 
before our dear girl is able to join us," 
added Leonor. 

The next morning there was a drive and 
a luncheon at a neighbouring place ; Roy 
Carrick was not surprised that Grace did not 
join this excursion ; but he was glad that 
Mr. OTlanigan s visit ended that day before 
dinner, although he had found the mining 
millionaire rather an interesting study — for 
now that the stranger was gone Grace would 
surely appear. But dinner passed ; the 
evening passed ; and his star did not rise. 

Mr. Carrick's visit exceeded the conven- 
tional three days, to which he had intended 
to limit it; he lingered another day, and 
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yet another ; but still caught no glimpse of 
Grace. He made rapid progress in Leonora 
good graces ; he not only succeeded in 
pleasing Max Forrest too, but felt himself 
also, in a measure, fascinated by the latter, 
who was indeed a man of strangely potent 
influence over both his own sex and the 
more impressionable one. By the sure 
instincts that never mislead, Forrest was 
conscious of the younger man's admiration, 
and, naturally, liked him none the less. 
Roy made friends with Roberta too, a secret 
and unworded, and even unconscious, link 
between them being their mutual love for 
Grace, while the ostensible and apparent 
meeting-ground was their mutual interest in a 
series of papers on the theological develop- 
ment of the Aryan Race. 

Still Roy Carrick saw nothing of her for 
whose sake he had come to The Towers, 
and was lingering on. Morning and even- 
ing he passed the corridor which led to her 
rooms ; he learnt which were her windows, 
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and day after day walked under them, 
gazed up at them, watched them for a 
glimpse of her — in vain I Once he saw a 
hand, which he fancied was hers, draw the 
curtain ; but that was all. 

It was, sometimes, a literally maddening 
sensation to be so close to her — to eat, 
•drink, and sleep under the same roof, yet 
never even hear her voice. He realized 
vividly the feelings of Tantalus when Mrs. 
Forrest would inquire, in her sweet, serene 
voice, ** Will dear Grace come down to 
lunch?" — and Roberta would answer, "No." 

The sight of her in her beauty, the sight 
of her in her sorrow, could not have poured 
such oil upon his passion, as did this tanta- 
lizing nearness and distance, this barrier 
simply of a closed door. Sometimes, from 
very craving to see her, he raged against 
her in his heart, accused her of intentional 
and deliberate cruelty towards him, in- 
terpreted her absence as a personal slight, 
a proof of deep-rooted feeling against him. 
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This was in mad moments, whose insane un- 
reasonableness he himself saw when the 
mood passed. Then he called himself a 
brute for daring to think harshly and un- 
justly of her — a fool for loving her. 

Sometimes the idea crossed his mind that 
her brain might have become permanently 
affected, and that they, in natural sensitive- 
ness on the subject, cloaked the fact by 
attributing her retirement to ill-health and 
low spirits. He found it simply a physical 
impossibility to ask them any questions about 
her, beyond the merest common-place of 
courteous inquiry. And so the day came 
when pride and delicacy — which in him 
sometimes assumed the form of a half- 
aggressive morbid sensitiveness — warned 
him that the time had come beyond which 
he must not prolong his visit. He left 
without a sight or sound or sign of Grace ; 
but kind fate relented sufficiently to give 
him a few words with Roberta before his 
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departure. He asked her nothing ; but her 
feminine insight made her well aware that 
he wished to hear whatever she could say 
upon one subject. 

** Grace does not rally as we could have 
hoped/' she said. " Yet we must not com- 
plain, for the effect upon her generally is 
not so bad as at first we feared. She is 
very much better in health ; she is quite 
calm and clear and steady of mind as ever; 
she does not fret openly ; she never speaks 
of herself, and tries to seem cheerful some- 
times, to please her father. But her thoughts 
— the thoughts of which she never utters a 
syllable even to me — are always preying 
upon her. She cares for nothing. 1 do not 
know how we shall rouse her.'' 

Roy uttered no expression of sympathy, 
but Roberta knew her words had not fallen 
on uninterested ears. With a happy thought 
he observed, before taking his leave, 

" May I send you the magazines I spoke 
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of? And if, at any time, I see any papers 
that I think you will be interested in, may I 
post them to you ?" 

" It would be very kind," she said. 

It occurred to even her that, by this offer, 
Mr. Carrick kept open a loophole of possible 
correspondence with the person from whom 
he was likeliest to gather news of Grace. 
Nor was he slow to avail himself of this chan- 
nel, and, from the acknowledgments of and 
remarks upon various marked papers and 
pamphlets, he soon set up a tolerably regu- 
lar correspondence with Roberta, their let- 
ters being, as a rule, exclusively literary and 
critical for the first three pages and a half, 
and lapsing into personality on the last half 
page. Meanwhile, time passed, bringing 
little improvement to Grace. Her seclusion 
during Roy Carrick's visit sprang from no 
sentiment at all special to him. Simply she 
would see no one ; and the very isolation on 
which she insisted left her unprotected, a 
prey to all the morbid imaginings of grief. 
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By never uttering the self-accusation and 
remorse that were always eating at her 
heart, she left them full and unmitigated 
power to gnaw their worst. She endeavour- 
ed to keep a placid aspect for Leonor, and 
generally found a smile for her father ; but 
still, as weeks went on, life grew more and 
more unendurable to her; the unabated 
anguish of secret remorse lost no keenness 
of its sting, and sometimes she felt mad im- 
pulses of self-destruction dart through her 
brain that terrified her, and recalled to her 
the only half-remembered horrors of nights 
of delirium. 

One day, she was sitting by her window 
in her usual place ; Roberta, by her side, 
had been reading to her, but Grace's atten- 
tion wandered — talking to her, but Grace 
was unresponsive. Now they were both 
silent, the elder woman looking with anxi- 
ous tenderness on the younger one's pale 
and half-averted face. Presently Grace 
broke a long silence abruptly. 
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*' I sit here every day, and every day I 
watch that elm-tree — do you see that 
broken branch, and the fragment of the 
old bird's-nest ? Every day I sit here and 
see it. And now I am getting to wonder 
every day how long shall I be able to bear 
it?" 

" Would you like to change your rooms, 
dear?'' 

*' And count the twigs on another tree ?'' 
she asked, drearily ; and added, after a 
moment, catching her friend's hand — " Oh, 
Roberta, have patience with me. Some- 
times I feel I must go mad. It is too aw- 
ful, the silence at night — the dark, dark 
silence ! " 

Roberta clasped the cold trembling hand 
tight. 

" Grace, it is change that would do you 
good." 

" Would it do me good ?" Grace asked, 
lifting her eyes with a sudden change of 
manner— a shifting from half-wild despair 
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to the helpless appeal of a sick and weary 
child. 

" I feel almost sure that it would/^ 
Roberta answered, steadily. "Your mind 
is preying upon itself here. You want entire 
change of scene and climate." 

She spoke to Leonor about Grace, and 
suggested change. Leonor, who found life 
at The Towers a very tame thing, spoke to 
Max, who also was beginning to weary of 
it ; he had roved too long ever to really 
settle now. They were both delighted to 
find so admirable a reason for turning their 
back on The Towers for a time, and each 
discovered, with not unpleasant surprise, that 
the other had been secretly weary already 
of quiet country life. They speedily decided 
that they would take Grace abroad. 
Where? became the question. The first 
thing evident was that they must steer clear 
of Italy, which would be to her so terribl}'- 
laden with associations connected with her 
wedding tour ; indeed, it would be well to 
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^void, if possible, all those spots which she 
had visited on that occasion. 

They decided at last on taking her to the 
Pyrenees, and then making their way up- 
wards along the coasts of France. In the 
discussion of this tour, Grace for the first 
time began to manifest some faint degree of 
real, and not merely reflective, interest ; 
.and when once they got her across the sea, 
and perfect change of air and scene, of lan- 
guage and living, surrounded her, Max 
Forrest saw in his daughter's face the first 
glimpse that recalled the girl she had been 
— the girl he had never known, and now 
might never know, although occasional 
flashes of brightness, Aurora-like reflections 
from the sun that had set, might lighten up 
the cold pale life. 

The change roused and rallied her as 
nothing else would probably have done. 
It shook her out of the morbid outward 
apathy which had concealed and fed the 
inner fire. Occasionally she felt for a pass- 
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ing moment distracted and interested — 
found that she could get away, escape, if 
only for a time, from the anguish of the 
unspoken thought — that at her door lay the 
blood of the man she had married, the life- 
long exile and danger of the man she had 
loved. It was a fearful thought to lie for 
ever coiled up snake-like at the heart of a 
young creature whose life was just at the 
season of fullest bloom of love and hope^ 
when it was lightning-struck and scathed. 

The first step towards her real recovery 
dated from the hour when she realized that 
for a time — even if that time could only be 
measured by moments — she could breathe 
freely, and feel the weight lifted from her 
soul. The next step was when the braver 
and better impulses of her nature, which 
had been stunned and stricken down by the 
shock, began to lift their heads again — 
when she began to realize that there is self- 
ishness in the gloomy absorption of pro- 
longed and persistent remorse— that evea 
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for her, for whom was neither hope nor 
joy, there might be duties still. She began 
to think more of others, and less of her own 
sin and her own suffering, and so found the 
first real approach to consolation. 

Max and Leonor rejoiced to see the 
gradual turning of the tide towards health 
and, as they fondly trusted, peace. But 
Peace was torn by the roots out of Grace's 
life for ever now. Duty might prove a 
balm, and Time in long time even Iieal the 
wound, but such wounds can never cease to 
throb ; the scar aches for ever. 

Still the change and travel, the hotel life, 
the contact with fresh faces at every turn, 
were good for her in every way. 

They lingered on the borders of Spain 
some time, and then worked their wav 
northwards through France. They wrote 
often inviting Roberta to join them, asking 
her to fix her own time and place of meet- 
ing. She deferred coming to them until 
they should be on their leisure progress 
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along the coasts of Brittany and Normandy. 
Then and there she would join them, and 
stay for a few weeks. 

Through her Roy Carrick, who took care 
never to let communication with her drop, 
heard of this plan and of the whereabouts 
of the Forrest family. 

Now, knowing where she was, the long- 
ing to see her sprang up giant-like in his 
heart. His wandering tastes, if occasionally 
dormant, never died out ; he was free as 
air — a feather that the wind blew whither it 
listed. Why should not the breath of his 
own ardent longing blow him to Brittany 
now? He wanted new material, new 
ground to lend local colouring to a romance 
he had in hand. 

Why not go to those fair shores of France 
in search of it ? Once there, he would, he 
must see her; she was restored to health 
now, and, in such life as pleasure-tourists 
lead, she could not seclude and hide herself 
as she had done at The Towers. He must 
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see her again ; beyond seeing her he never 
looked, for his love was still in the ideal 
stage when a lover sees rather an angel 
to be adored than a wife to be won. 
Every true love passes through that stage, 
only in some happy loves it is very brief, 
and in Roy's case — being a love from the 
first most hopelessly placed and seemingly 
destined only to sorrow — it lasted unusually 
long. 

He called himself a fool as usual, and 
then rushed hastily into a resolution that, if 
there were any folly or madness in the 
matter, the folly and the madness would be 
in not seeking every possible chance of see- 
ing her. Mad to follow her? Why, he 
would be mad to refrain from following ! 
He was incurable, that was plain. If this 
love were poison, it was an ineradicable 
one. If the man dying of fever, whose 
physician forbids him to drink, who 
pines with thirst and feels his death-hour 
near, sees a cup of water near his hand — 
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shall he not seize the glass and drain it? 
It cannot cure; it can but kill; and shall 
not he, doomed to death already, die at 
peace ? 

Questions of life and death seem to the 
lover in no degree more serious than ques- 
tions of love. So Roy argued that, as it was 
plain he was incurably in love, and his com- 
plaint, being at its worst, could not be 
aggravated, he would at least grasp at what 
poor bitter-sweet of satisfaction the sight of 
his lost love's face could give him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

T T is early in the evening of a lovely day 
-^ with all the glow of summer and all 
the freshness of spring. The level rays of the 
western sinking sun are gilding the windows 
of the little Breton village by the sea. Sea 
and shore are quiet at this hour ; the wheels 
of a little light cart sound loud as they 
rattle down the street. There is scarcely a 
buzz even in the courtyard of the hotel. An 
hour ago there was bustle enough, when the 
diligence came in ; but now all is quiet ; the 
passengers have been packed away in such 
rooms as Madame Lagrange allots to them ; 
the horses have been led off to the stables ; 
the luggage unloaded ; the old ramshackle 
coach that is ending its days as a diligence 
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stands, with its empty shafts leaning help- 
lessly on the ground, in a corner of the 
-courtyard. Near the diligence, on a bench 
under a lattice-work, up which a straggling 
Virginia creeper climbs, a lady in deep 
mourning is sitting alone, a Tauchnitz novel 
in her hand, a tired indiflference to it and to 
everything else in her attitude. 

It is Grace Bloxham ; and looking at her 
with eager recognition, from a door on the 
further side of the courtyard, is Roy Carrick, 
an hour ago arrived by the diligence, and 
now ostensibly wandering about the hotel 
to study its geography, really at heart in 
search of some member of the Forrest 
party, whom he knows to be in this place. 
Fortune favours him at the very outset of his 
peregrinations by bringing him face to face, 
at a dozen or so yards' distance, with the 
very object of his search. 

She is alone, pale and sad. Shall he 
speak to her, he thinks, or wait until some 
of the others join her ? Now that he actu- 

k2 
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ally sees her, he feels the impulse that 
draws him towards her checked. He thinks 
he will not speak ; he will hover near her 
unseen. But in the courtyard of an hotel 
this is easier thought than done. A waiter 
brushes past him with, "Pardon, m'sieurT^ 
Another traveller crosses the courtyard; 
Grace looks up languidly for a time. She 
may see him at any glance ; he cannot stand 
there staring at her. One minute he draws 
back into the hotel, the next he walks 
straight out and over to the spot where she 
sits. 

She does not look up until his shadow 
falls at her feet ; then she lifts to his face 
those deep-blue eyes that have never ceased 
to shine in his memory. They look larger 
than ever now that she is so worn and pale ; 
their brightness is quenched as if by much 
weeping. She looks surprised to see him, 
but not greatly surprised ; it almost seems 
as if she were too passive and abstracted 
to be much astonished at anything. 
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"You here?" she says. 

" Yes," he answers, briefly, flushing as he 
half timidly, and consequently abruptly, 
offers his hand. 

" How do you do ?" she says, uttering the 
common-place greeting in a tone whose 
kindly courtesy is only a degree removed 
from indiflference, and letting him take a 
hand that touches and melts out of his 
coldly as a snowflake. 

'*! have disturbed you!" he says, 
brusquely and uneasily. *'You are vexed 
at seeing me?" 

" Vexed ? No, indeed ! Only surprised," 
«he answered, and quite sincerely. 

" Fm in this hotel," is his next observa- 
tion. 

"So are we," she rejoins; "indeed, I 
believe it is the only one in the place." 

" How is Mr. Forrest ?" he inquires, with 
interest. 

" He is quite well, thank you." 

" And Mrs. Forrest ?" 
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" Yes, she is very well." 

There is an awkward pause, and then 
Grace observes, 

'*Miss North is here too." 

''Yes?" responds Roy, who is not sur- 
prised at hearing this, considering that, had 
he not gathered certain information from 
Roberta's letters, he would not have been 
here. 

"Are they out?" he inquires. 

" Papa is out ; Mrs. Forrest is writing 
letters; and Roberta is on the sands, I 
think." 

He does not feel very much interested in 
the respective pursuits of the other members 
of the party. Looking at her with a gaze 
perhaps too long and earnest for a mere 
acquaintance, he observes, 

" And you ? Are you well ?" Then 
fearing lest this inquiry might sound too 
like an implied allusion to the past, he 
adds, hastily, ''Does this air agree with 
you ?" 
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" Oh, yes, I am very well here." 
The vein of cynic lightness, of brightness 
just touched with bitterness, in her manner, 
which had fascinated him the previous 
season — was it only a year ago ? — is as 
utterly gone from her as her old girlish 
gaiety. But, glad or sad, blooming or 
faded, she was ever to Roy Carrick "the 
world's one woman." 

Presently, one by one, the rest of the 
party sauntered into the courtyard. Max 
Forrest, handsome and gallant-looking, de- 
spite his nearly half a century of years, 
a man after whom women cast admiring 
glances still ; his wife, sinuously graceful — 
she always seemed to glide rather than walk 
— in an elaborately exquisite " combination " 
of Worth's, yclept a ^^ toilette de campagne;' 
then Roberta, tall, and straight, and stately, 
in a dark, sober travelling-dress — a con- 
trast to Leonor Forrest, and yet of as im- 
pressive, if less attractive, a presence. They 
all gave Mr. Carrick cordial greeting, and. 
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being socially inclined, were genuinely glad 
to see him. 

Then followed days which, if described to 
him one year ago, would have seemed a 
state of .almost fabulous bliss — days spent in 
the sameN hotel with Grace, seeing her morn- 
ing, noon, and evening — and Grace fvee^ a 
widow, not a wife ! — he himself on terms of 
pleasant intimacy with the family, welcome 
to join them in their walks, their drives, 
their hours of dolce far niente by the sea — 
and in each and all of these hours free to 
feast his eyes upon her face. 

But the days which, in description, would 
have seemed of such unalloyed bliss, were 
in reality of a very mixed quality — their 
pleasure so veined and dashed with bitter- 
ness that grains of pure enjoyment were 
very few and far between. Of what avail 
was it to sit by Grace's side when Grace's 
mournful eyes were looking far away? of 
what avail to walk with her beside a moon- 
lit sea, in all the serene beauty of a mild, 
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late spring night, when he felt in every 
nerve that his presence was nothing to her, 
or such, at most, as a docile Newfoundland 
dog's might be! Once or twice he even 
fancied that his society wearied her, and, 
under the sharp prick of this idea, he turned 
away and left her with abruptness almost 
rude while she glanced after him with mild 
surprise. 

What made it the worse for him was that, 
while she was sufficiently evidently indif- 
ferent to him to make him curse his folly, 
she was just not indifferent enough to wound 
him to the point of going away. If his 
company made any difference at all to her, 
she rather liked than disliked it. He was 
one of the people she could always get on 
with, and — whatever in his morbid moments 
he might fancy — he was one of the few who 
now neither bored her nor jarred upon 
her. 

Sometimes, not often, the recollection of 
that summer night when he had spoken to 
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her those mad words of love, recurred to 
her. In the shock and storm of all the 
tragedy which had passed since then, she 
had forgotten it. She recollected it now, 
thought of it languidly, with a kind of 
incredulous curiosity. She looked back at 
it as if through a mist ; it seemed so long 
ago, almost past remembrance, in another 
world — ^so far back that he too must surely 
have forgotten it. 

And seeing Roy in every-day life, as she 
saw him now, cool and practical, laconic and 
calm to her, talking politics with her father, 
literature with Roberta, and social theories 
with Mrs. Forrest — it seemed impossible 
that he was the man who had for once 
burst into that passionate avowal of mis- 
placed love — who had begged her forgive- 
ness in such remorseful humility. 

Still, as days went on, she found his 
presence gratifying ; looked to him as to a 
safe, sure friend, felt a pleasant sense of 
reliance on and trust in him — even thought 
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once or twice, with a half sigh, that she 
would not have minded having a brother 
like him. She grew so much at home with 
him that, on one or two rare occasions, she 
even dropped the defensive guard she held 
against all the outside world s sympathy or 
curiosity, and let fall stray words which 
gave him a momentary glimpse into her 
troubled soul. 

One evening they were all out on the 
sands ; Grace, weary from a walk too long 
for her, though a mere stroll to the others^ 
sat down to rest: Rov Carrick remained 
with her while the others rambled on. 

The sands lay shadowy in the faint wide 
stretch of starlight ; the tide was low, and 
the far-off sea was lapping the shore so 
softly they could hardly hear its murmur. 
They spoke a little of the beauty of the 
evening, a good deal of a poor and wretched 
family in the village whom Grace had been 
to visit, taking some little help to the dying 
father and the crippled child. Grace's sym- 
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^athies were moved by the once strong, 
stalwart fisherman, who had lain for months 
slowly dying inch by inch. 

*' How life clings on when it is an un- 
welcome guest!" she said, gravely. 

" And how often it slips away out of the 
iands of those who struggle to grasp it so 
tight!" Roy rejoined. 

" It seems so strange and incredible to me 
now to think that there are those who cling 
to life," she observed, with a kind of mourn- 
ful wonder. *' Yet / did — once !" she added, 
with a dreamy sigh. 

Roy looked at her for a few moments, 
•before he replied, it seemed at first not too 
relevantly, 

''There's a short poem of Browning's — 
it's in 'James Lee' — I don't know if you 
know it ? The burden of it is ' Nothing en- 
dures.' 

* Nothing endures! the wind moans saying, so 
We moan in acquiescence.' 

But there are times when, hearing it, we do 
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not moan — times when, in the evanescence of 
everything, there is hope. Nothing endures 
— neither night nor day. Just as surely as 
day closes into night, night brightens into 
day. The blackest night must end in dawn. 
Even the Polar darkness has its long day- 
light following." 

" Astronomically — and metaphorically — 
speaking, I suppose it is correct," she as- 
sented, wearily, despondently. 

Ro}^ felt his failure, and was silent; he 
looked down and drew patterns on the 
sand ; and she thought she heard him stifle 
back a sigh. It occurred to her that she 
had not received his well-meant attempt at 
consolation gratefully. 

" Hope and dawn do not seem to have 
much to do with me — that is the truth I" she 
said, with a franker tone. " But there's 
one thought that bears some little solace or 
distraction with it. There is work in the 
world to do ; some day I shall work — work 
till my work fills life for me. But in what 
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line I shall find occupation I don't know yet. 
And just now — now is a calm time with me 
— I feel like a ghost come back to earth !" 
She paused ; it was strange how the mood 
had suddenly possessed her to cast her 
usual armour of reserve aside, and speak 
thus to Roy Carrick. He was looking at 
her now, and something in his mute, earnest 
gaze, or else in her own impulsive mood, 
moved her to continue — " I like to feel as if 
I were a ghost ! I hate to feel awake — 
alive ! When T live^ pain lives too ! It 
wakes and sleeps — lives and dies — with me. 
But this apathy, this shadow-life, in which 
I see without feeling, feel nothing — oh ! this 
is a good gift !" 

There was something so unutterably 
mournful in her tone that Roj^, on his part, 
his heart swelling unbearably towards utter- 
ance, dashed the barrier of his own reserve 
aside. He spoke not impetuously, but slowly, 
with the deep earnestness of passion. 

*' If I could die to save you from sorrow, 
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no tired man would lie down to sleep more 
gladly than I would lay down mj^ life for 
you! 

She turned her head and gazed at him, 
neither indignant nor agitated, in a sort of 
calm and melancholy surprise. 

"Is this the way in which you would 
speak to a ghost ?" she asked, in the cold 
tone he knew too well, cold and soft as fall- 
ing snow. 

" You are no ghost to me^'' he answered, 
steadily, sadly. '* And when a man knows 
he may not live for a woman, the next thing 
he wishes is to die for her !" 

'* Keep your life and death for a worthier 
cause," she said, cold and unmoved, but still 
with a sort of dreamy regret. " I thought 
you had forgotten that madness. Why, it 
is a lifetime ago ! And you remember it 
still? You do not understand. Although 
I move, and breathe, and speak, the woman 
I was last year is dead — as dead as if she 
lay in the little cemetery yonder. You make 
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a mistake in speaking to me as if I were 
that woman; do not make that mistake 
again !" she added, rather sadly than harshly. 

"No," he replied, in subdued tones ; '' I 
will not !" 

A day or two afterwards, Roy Carrick 
left the place. At the hour of his departure, 
when the diligence was momentarily expect- 
ed to rattle into the yard to pick up its 
freight, he found himself — partly by a 
happy chance and partly by a little more or 
less clumsy manoeuvring on his vside — for a 
few moments near Grace, apart from the 
others. He seized this opportunity of say- 
ing the one word he had to say — the word 
which he could not endure the pain of 
leaving unsaid ! 

'' We part friends, don't we ?" 

'* Yes," she said, with one brief sad look. 

'* You don't think the worse of me for all 
my stupid blundering ? — it shall never annoy 
you again !" 
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'* Nothing annoys me now," she answered, 
calmly. 

"Good-bye, then! As a friend — as a 
friend — I may see you — some day — some- 
times ?" 

" Yes, we are friends. Good-bye !" 

And he was gone. 

The senior members of the party regretted 
his departure, and even Grace perhaps 
missed him a little when he was gone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

iT is the last week of Roberta's sojourn 
with the Forrests. They have moved 
on from the village by the sea, where Roy 
Carrick lingered longer than was good for 
him, to another place, and still to another. 
At this latter they contemplate remaining 
some time ; it is one of those beautiful spots 
that abound on those coasts, lying in a love- 
ly dimple of the land in the curve of a 
picturesque bay. There are two or three 
fair hotels, a crowd of French, a few 
English, and a scant sprinkling of Ameri- 
cans. There is a band, a promenade, and a 
Casino ; the Forrests have taken a handsome 
suite of rooms in an establishment which 
considers itself superior to an hotel and 
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more refined and select than a boarding- 
house, and calls itself the Chsbteau de la 
Rosifere — and here they take up their quar- 
ters for as long as seems good to them, who 
know no law save their own pleasure, no 
necessity but their own will. 

They have been there two or three weeks 
when, amongst the daily arrivals in the 
place, there comes one of whose presence 
they little dream. Even Grace feels no pre- 
sentiment warning her that he is near. His 
name is not announced — partly because he 
arrives too late for its insertion — in the little 
badly-printed weekly Gazette des Etrangers, 
nor, if it were there, would they recognize it, 
as he would figure therein, if he figured at 
all, as '' M. Robert Reed." 

M. Robert Reed announces himself as an 
American from the Southern States to his 
landlady and his femme de mSnage. To 
other people he does not speak of himself 
at all; indeed he sees no one. He is in 
very delicate health, and has resorted here 

ii2 
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merely for sea air; he is also studiously 
inclined, and, when he has occupied his 
present quarters three days, he has only been 
out twice, and both times after dusk. His 
eyes are weak, and he wears blue spectacles ; 
nevertheless he shuts himself up in his room 
all day reading or writing. Probably over- 
study has weakened his sight. He seems of 
a silent and moody disposition, but there is 
something attractive about him ; Laure, the 
femme de mSnage who assumes the care of 
his modest suite of rooms, likes him, and 
observes, "Comme il a Tair triste !" rather 
in sympathy than in criticism. 

She would be surprised, and her feminine 
curiosity vividly aroused, if she could see 
him during the apparently unnecessarily 
long periods which he spends with a field- 
glass surveying the Ch&teau de la Rosi^re, 
of which from his window he has a fine 
clear view. Indeed it was with an eye to 
this prospect alone that he chose his room 
and consented without demur to the price 
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Madame Z^phire asked, being a little more 
than half what she would have consented to 
take. 

He was not here by chance. Chance 
-certainly brought him into the neighbour- 
hood, but on a line sufficiently remote from 
this place, where he had. indeed no inten- 
tion of coming. It was a paragraph in a 
stray number of the Visitors Gazette, which 
he one day by hazard ran his eye down 
carelessly, that brought him here. He 
knows who are among the inhabitants of 
Le Chfi-teau de la Rosi^re at this season, 
and, safely secluded in his quiet rooms, he 
keeps upon the windows of that establish- 
ment a frequent watch. 

It is conveniently situated for this pur- 
pose, being built on a gently-rising ground, 
directly overlooked, though at so consider- 
able a distance as to render the use of the 
field-glass necessary, by his cottage, which 
commands two sides of it, looking on it at 
an angle. There is a garden surrounding 
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the ch&teau, on the landward side a sprink- 
ling of trees, and on the seaward side of it 
a winding carriage road, up which frequent 
horses plod and toil, and down which the 
hack-vehicles of the place are constantly 
rattling more or less recklessly. 

From his window the unseen watcher 
sees the Forrest party go out driving, sees 
them walking in the garden, or sitting 
under the trees — even catches glimpses of 
them at various windows, when the blinds 
are up. There is one window which espe- 
cially attracts his attention — the nearest 
window on the landward side. It is a long 
French window opening into the garden — 
their sitting-room, probably, as he sees each 
and all of the party go in and out of it from 
the garden; he now and then catches a 
view of a table and books, or hears the 
sound of a piano, sometimes of a woman's 
voice singing, float towards him on the 
breeze. A woman's voice, but not the one 
he knows so well — no voice at all familiar 
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to him. Grace never sings now, and Ro- 
berta never did. It is Leonor Forrest, 
whose clear mezzo-soprano rings out Spanish 
barcarolles, Neapolitan tarantellas, Italian 
bravuras, even Kanaka songs — anything but 
English ballads ; they are not in her line. 

Life seems a strange thing to M. Robert 
Reed, and not the least strange position in 
it is the one wherein he now is placed, or, 
rather, has placed himself, spying through 
a field-glass the old familiar faces ! Some- 
times he lays down the glass with a sigh, 
but oftener with an odd, bitter smile, sadder 
than the sigh. 

One night, in the Casino gardens — not 
the brightly-lit '* terrasse," but the darker 
paths — he comes round a corner almost on 
Max Forrest's party, hears the two women's 
voices he knows, could stretch out his hand 
at arm's length and touch the black mantle 
that shrouds one — the one whose nearness 
he feels thrill through him like an electric 
shock. Strange that she does not turn! 
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Is the often talked-of and never proven 
sympathy between human spirits nothing^ 
then, that she does not feel his presence 
strike and shatter the apathetic indifference 
in which she sits listlessly leaning back in 
her chair ? 

He turns quickly down another path, and 
moves in an opposite direction. 

" I am mad !" he thinks, self-rebukingly. 
" It was too near ! This won't do." 

He is a little distance off, when Roberta 
happens by chance to look in that direction. 
She only catches a glimpse among the sha- 
dows of the back of his receding figure, but 
she gives a slight and instantly-controlled 
start. No one notices it, and the next mo- 
ment she laughs at herself. 

" Impossible ! It is too absurd how the 
mere fancy of a likeness in the back of a 
pair of shoulders, in the dark, can startle 
one I" 

She looks at Grace, and observes with 
relief the latter's listless attitude. Although 
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she is not, as a rule, fanciful or supersti- 
tious, she feels now confident. It could 
not be, else Grace's instincts must have 
surely given her warning. 

The next day the carriage comes round 
to the ChS.teau de la Rosiere to take them 
for a long drive. Grace, however, has 
woke up with a bad headache ; she has had 
a restless night, and does not feel well 
enough to go. This is not a very uncom- 
mon thing, and causes them no anxiety, as, 
since her illness, she has never quite re- 
covered, her former strength. So the trio 
go off for their day's excursion, leaving her 
comfortable, with as liberal a supply of 
Tauchnitz novels, eau-de-cologne, lemonade, 
fans, and pillows as any reasonable invalid 
could desire. 

From his window Mr. Reed sees the 
three enter the carriage, and looks for the 
fourth. There is no sign of her. A pic- 
nic-looking hamper is put in the carriage ; 
that betokens a long drive. Still she does 
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not come — is not coming, evidently; and 
now the vehicle comes rattling briskly down 
the winding drive, bearing away the rest of 
the party, leaving her alone ! 

He waits, his brow knitted in deep 
thought, for a time that might, as far as he 
knows, be minutes or hours. Then he 
makes up his mind, suddenly, impulsively, 
but the impulse is not merely that of the 
moment ; it springs from a fixed idea ; the 
resolve leaps into sudden life, but the genu 
has long lain quickening. He knows now 
why he has lingered here, why he is here 
at all. If he had asked himself that ques- 
tion an hour before, he would have been 
uncertain in his answer. 

He takes up his hat, passes Laure with 
one of his short, grave nods, and goes out, 
Laure looking after him, for he is a night- 
bird whom she has not seen go out in such 
a full flood of sunlight before. In his erect 
bearing and long swinging step, there is a 
sort of defiance as he turns into the main 
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Street of the village, and one or two curious 
passers-by glance at him, as they always do 
at a new arrival here. He takes his way 
straight up the cliff to the Chateau de la 
Rosi^re, and walks in at the gate that leads 
into the garden, and which is generally left 
on the latch, as the inmates and their visitors 
are always coming and going. He makes 
his entrance coolly as if he belonged to the 
place, saunters along the path, and towards 
the window of the Forrests' private salon. 
He passes the window ; it is open ; he casts 
a rapid glance in as he passes, and it takes 
all his self-control to move calmly on 
according to his intention, and neither start 
nor pause, nor fly away from her, nor rush 
towards her, who is there alone — asleep. 

He turns in his walk at the end of the 
path. A second time he draws close to the 
threshold of that room. There is no one 
near. He stands on the sill of the long 
open window, and looks in — looks at her! 
Then, drawing himself up as if facing a line 
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of levelled guns, he steps across the thres- 
hold ; he is in the room with her, and still 
she neither wakes nor stirs. 

She is lying on one of the straight-backed, 
comfortless Continental sofas; but tender 
hands have arranged the cushions at her 
head, and an Oriental shawl has been laid 
<;overlet-wise over her, which she has tossed 
partly off. Its bright colours and rich, 
-careless folds contrast with the dead black 
of her severe and sombre dress ; a book lies 
on the jEoor beside her, just as it dropped 
from her drowsy hand. She lies in a deep 
and apparently dreamless sleep, and he has 
opportunity to take in every detail of the 
picture. He stands in hushed silence, 
scarcely daring to breathe. He notes how 
pale and hollow is the once blooming cheek 
— notes the dark shadows under the closed 
eyes, sees that the once abundant masses of 
bright hair have been cut close, and are 
only now growing into wavy locks about 
her ears. 
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How changed she is — ^his once bright 
" little Sunshine !" Is this she indeed ?' 
Yet there is peace upon her sleeping face ; 
and, seeing the reposeful calm in which she 
lies unconscious of his look, he thinks he^ 
will speak no word, but turn away and 
leave her so. Still he lingers just a little 
while, to print for ever upon his brain every 
line and hue of the wan, white loveliness he 
will see no more ; and, while he so lingers 
and gazes, she awakes. 

He turns even paler than he has been, 
with the sharp pang of anxiety lest his 
presence should strike her with violence of 
horror or distress. He would draw back, 
but that she already sees him. She rouses 
up with a faint start, and slowly her blue 
eyes dilate and fix upon his face, amazedly, 
incredulously. 

" Don't be alarmed," he says, in an 
undertone alike re-assuring and pleading. 

She seems rather stunned than startled. 
There is no terror, no excitement in her 
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face. As one might look who, weary and 
worn with storm and danger, had fallen 
asleep tossed on tempestuous seas a hemi- 
sphere away from home, and opens his 
wondering eyes upon the harbour whence, 
he sailed a year ago, and on the lighted 
windows of his home upon the cliff — and 
deems it but a dream — she looks. Gradu- 
ally the amazement dies out of her eyes, 
though still they grow to his face ; her lips 
are apart in a sort of hush of bewildered 
suspense, as if her whole life were listening. 

" Don't wake me," she whispers, broken- 
ly — "oh, don't wake me! — leave me this 
dream, for just a little while ; I never 
dreamt this before !" 

He watches her with unutterable tender- 
ness, and sadness, and anxiety, while slowly, 
as if indeed in a dream, she half raises her- 
self, and, leaning her arm upon the heap of 
cushions, gazes at him. 

" It is you ?" she breathes, softly. 
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** Yes," he replies, as softly, with a cau- 
tious care not to startle her by tone or 
movement, " it is I. I have not frightened 

you r 

" No," she murmurs, faintly, still seeming 
in a kind of trance. 

*' And you are well ?" 

" Well ? oh, yes !" 

As he looks down at her with those 
questioning, anxious eyes, she remembers 
— or rather the memory unconsciously 
works in her of that autumn morning 
after the wreck, when just so he had 
stood by her side, and just as now looked 
down upon her, inquiring, anxious, as she 
lay on the sofa in the drawing-room at 
Abbeyvale. 

In her half-benumbed brain this is the 
only memory that stirs, and even this 
touches her now rather as the visionary 
than the real. 

*'The poor old Moonbeam — " she mur- 
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murs. *' She went down — ^yes, it must be 
all a dream, I think. That was our last 
cruise-^you remember it ?" 

" Every hour of it." 

'* It seems to me that real life ended then I 
But if so, what is this ?" 

There is none of the unmistakable look of 
insanity in her eyes, and this re-assures him, 
though the strangeness of her manner still 
causes him anxiety. 

" Does it hurt you to see me, Grace ?" he 
asks. 

She shakes her head dreamily. 

'' No !" 

"Then tell me, child, what I came here 
to know. Perhaps it is wrong of me to be 
here at all — cowardly to find my way to 
you alone, like this — but I longed so to see 
you once more! Tell me, you are well? 
you are at peace ?" 

*'At peace!" she echoes. ''Just now it 
seemed more like peace than anything I 
ever thought to know again ! But — but — 
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am I awake ?" She puts her hand to her 
brow, and the dreamy calm seems trembling 
and breaking up. 

" You have suffered, my poor little one I" 
he says, with an uncontrollable impulse of 
yearning, remorseful pity and tenderness. 

*' I have suffered," she repeats, half in 
self-questioning repetition, half in assent. 
She rises and stares at him, and says, with a 
wild bewilderment, yet appealingly, ''Why 
am I so calm ? Am I mad ? It cannot be 
all true — or I could not be so calm ! Yet 
is it — is it — all real — true ?" 

Her fixed gaze alarms him. 

" Think nothing true that distresses you, 
Grace T' he says, soothingly. 

Her breast heaves stormily, her face 
changes and quivers, and, with a stifled 
cry that seems to break from unbearable 
anguish, she wakes, and writhes in the hor- 
ror of waking. 

" Yes, it is all reality," she says, panting, 
and almost under her breath — she feels that 
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if she raises her voice she must shriek. " It 
was no dream. And all my doing ! all — 
all my doing I" 

" Not yours, child," he answers, eagerly, 
** never yours I Nothing rests on you !" 

'* All — all on me !" she moans, shivering, 
with a look of despair. Then, with a sud- 
den start of anxiety, she shrinks back from 
him with a hurried, terrified whisper — ^pant- 
ing and shrill — 

'* You ? why are you here ? are you safe ? 
there are English here— you might be known 
— Oh, why are you here? Has anyone 
seen you?" 

" Don't be alarmed ; there is no need," 
he re-assures her. '^ I am quite safe here. 
There is not a creature in this place who 
knows me, except yourself. I am not under 
my own name. They are not on my track. 
Believe me, I am safe." 

She shudders as she gazes at him, and 
wrings her hands wildly. 

'* Oh !" she wails — " through me — through 
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me ! My doing — mine — that you are exiled 
— outlawed ! you ! Oh, forgive me ! forgive 
me ! Oh, let me hear you say that you for- 
give me !" and she falls, half-powerlessly 
sinking, half-passionately pleading, at his 
feet. 

He stoops to lift her up, raises her tender- 
ly in his arms, assuring her with impetuous 
emphasis, 

' * Forgive ? I? I have nothing — nothing 
to forgive !" 

For one wild moment she clings to him 
half-unconsciously, then writhes away from 
his clasp. 

*' Oh ! why will not God let me die ?" she 
cries, and in the tempest of her anguish her 
senses reel, the room seems to whirl and 
darken round her, and her head falls back 
helplessly on his arm, as a merciful cloud 
comes over her, and blots consciousness out. 

He lays her on the sofa, and bends over 
her anxiously, and calls her name. She is 
insensible, and deaf even to his voice. He 

m2 
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dares not call for help, and let the house- 
hold find him, a stranger, there with her ; 
he glances round, and fortunately sees the 
sal-volatile and Eau-de-Cologne which Ro- 
berta left on the table. By the aid of these, 
and chafing her cold limp hands between 
his own, he endeavours to recall the parted 
consciousness. His efforts are so long un- 
successful that he becomes seriously uneasy. 
She lies so white and still, and cold as 
marble. Has the spark of life flickered 
out? 

" Come back to life, my darling ! my 
darling!" he murmurs, passionately kissing 
her unconscious hands. *' Oh ! my Grace I 
my lost, lost darling ! have I killed you too r'^ 

But she is not dead, and slowly her pulse 
begins to throb, and she returns to life, with 
the deep sighs and labouring breath ^vith 
which the reluctant soul seems always to be 
strugglingly dragged back to its prison. 

'* Are you better?" 

She is scarcely able to speak, but her lips 
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form the word *' Yes," and she draws herself 
a little away from his supporting arm, which 
he instantly, though gently, removes. 

He brings her a glass of water from the 
carafe on the table, and in a few minutes 
she is able to sit up and speak — is almost 
herself again. 

"I am well now," she says, faintly. 
'' Good-bye." 

" I must leave you now," he responds, 
lingeringly, but not waveringly. 

"Yes, leave me!" she answers, turning 
the tragic hopelessness of her tearless eyes 
on his face, and speaking in a tone which, 
in the depth of its misery, is dead-calm. 
^' Leave me now !" 

So they part, in the terrible silence and 
despair of the farewell of those for whom 
there is no meeting evermore, between whom 
yawns a gulf across which they must not 
reach, in life, nor even in death I 
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CHAPTER VII L 

SOME half a year had passed away. No 
important changes had touched the 
Forrest family; they were back at The 
Towers, where, however, it seemed proba- 
ble that they would never stay quietly for 
many months together, the roving element 
in both Max and his wife standing insur- 
mountably in the way of their ever 
thoroughly "settling down." 

Grace had been again very ill ; her inter- 
view with Richard had seriously thrown 
back her progress towards strength. She 
was now, however, perfectly recovered, and 
was at The Towers with her father and step- 
mother. The place was, of course, full of 
painful associations to her, and she winced 
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under the thought of the local gossip which 
she knew well must cling round her, like a 
swarm of bees round a honey-pot, for sel- 
dom indeed had the neighbourhood been 
treated to a sweeter dish to buzz around 
than Grace Bloxham's story. Still the 
courage born of the united recklessness and 
apathy of suffering was strong in her, and 
she made up her mind that, as life must be 
lived somewhere, it might as well be lived 
at The Towers as elsewhere, at least, while 
her father chose to make that his residence. 

Poplar Cottage was again tenanted by 
strangers. William North, who had spent 
a great portion of last winter, while Roberta 
stayed at The Towers, in flying to Ventnor, 
Torquay, or Bournemouth, in search of escape 
from east winds and frosts, had fairly taken 
flight from England, and returned for at 
least a season to his former haunts in the 
south. 

Roberta was in London, where she had 
taken apartments and made a little home 
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for the time, mixing again in the society she 
had never quite ceased to miss, writing 
hard, having a remunerative post on a new 
magazine, and running down on a visit to 
The Towers whenever she felt inclined for 
Abbeyvale air. 

The Forrests had not stayed long in Lon- 
don, and it was out of the season that they 
were there. Thus it was at The Towers that 
Roy Carrick saw Grace again. He hesitated 
— or thought he hesitated — when his invita- 
tion, in Mrs. Forrest's Italian hand and 
graceful phrase, reached him ; but there 
was not the smallest doubt in reality — 
whatever deliberation he expressed in his 
soliloquies — as to his answer to the invita- 
tion. The Towers was a pleasant house to 
stay at, and Mr. and Mrs. Forrest were a 
perfect host and hostess. He had this 
observation ready, in case any of his few 
intimate friends should have the irreverent 
audacity to " chaff" him about his visits. 

He felt a little uncertain as to what 
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mauner of reception Grace might give him ; 
a single cold and repellent glance of hers 
could freeze him, and the sensation of being 
turned to ice was unpleasant^ although, 
unfortunately, not quite novel. His few 
pleasant anticipations and dreams of distant 
possibilities oozed gradually away on the 
journey, and by the time he stood in the 
hall, remembering the disappointment of 
his last visit there, he half wished he had 
not come. But in the drawing-room, when 
Grace gave him her hand with a gentle and 
friendly smile, and offered him a cup of tea 
with the old sweet cordiality, his prudent 
doubts and hesitations — and with them an 
army of wise resolves — vanished into air. 

She was, in truth, glad to see him. Al- 
though in certain great crises of life, and in 
the moods of re-action following such crises, 
a woman may shrink away revolted from 
the very name of Love, it is safe to say that 
no woman, in her normal state, is wholly 
unmoved by a pure, and honest, and rever- 
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ent love, unless the lover is foolish enough 
to annoy her by reproaches, looked or 
hinted, or wound her sense of delicacy by 
insisting obtrusively on the existence of the 
passion in which she already has learned ta 
believe. Roy Carrick, although on two 
occasions he had broken down under temp- 
tation to the extent of betraying his heart, 
was never in manner obtrusively devoted ; 
his avowals had rung true as steel, but there 
was about him that singleness and sincerit}^ 
truth and loyal faith, which would always 
save the woman he loved, however hope- 
lessly, from embarrassment or distress with 
him, however well aware she might be of 
his attachment. 

Loving or indifferent, in time of peace or 
strife of soul, truth can never be ill-at-ease 
with truth ; there is no quality that the 
heart recognizes and comprehends more 
quickly and surely than honesty and direct- 
ness of purpose. Grace had always had 
with Roy Carrick that sense of ease and 
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safety which springs from the instinct of 
reliance. Now there was added to this a 
shade of melancholy gratitude for the love 
which she felt was true — a regret that what 
might have created the joy of some other 
woman's life should be wasted on her, an 
anxiety that he should not think her heart- 
less or unfeeling. 

So Grace was cordial and pensively 
sweet, and Roy more hopelessly enchained 
than ever, and yet not blind enough to mis- 
interpret her calm graciousness. The next 
day more visitors came down from London 
— an American artist and his charming 
wife, and a handsome blas^-looking officer, 
who would willingly have paid court to the 
pale young widow whose beauty, although 
it had waned from sunshine to moonlight, 
was still striking. But coquetry was dead 
in Grace ; he found her simply impossible, 
and turned his languid attention to his 
hostess, whose mature ripe loveliness shone 
uneclipsed, indeed more dazzling, beside 
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her step-daughter's white wan fairness. 
Leonor was one of the women of whom 
it would be said a few years hence, when 
Time should begin to silver the masses of 
her auburn hair and line her low faultless 
brow, 

" Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety !" 

Roy Carrick had reason to rejoice at the 
advent of these other visitors, for its effect 
was to throw Grace more into his society. 
He took care never to startle or vex her by 
a word of allusion to his long love for her ; 
he seemed to have accepted the position of 
friendship pure and simple ; and she, feeling 
herself safe with him, and not fearing veil- 
ed approaches or meaning sighs or gentle 
innuendoes, grew gradually back into the 
old familiarity. 

" Are you not coming ?" he asked her 
one morning, finding her seated alone in 
the morning-room, while the rest of the 
party were arraying themselves for a drive 
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to see the ^' meet " a few miles off, and par- 
take of a luncheon given by the *' Master of 
the Hounds." 

" No ; this is my hunting-ground to-day/* 
she replied, showing a large full work- 
basket by her side. 

" What is it ?" he inquired, surveying the 
contents curiously. 

*' I have taken to knitting shawls for old 
women and making pinafores for the school- 
children," she answered, gravely. " As you 
mightn't know which is which, I will en- 
lighten you. This is a shawl ; and this is, 
or will be, a pinafore." 

" Joined a Dorcas Society, eh ?" he re- 
joined ; " go out visiting the poor and read- 
ing the Bible ?" 

"No, I don't go out among the cottages 
much," she said — (she knew the tongue of 
gossip about her wagged as freely by the 
cottage fire as round the sacred hearthstones 
of the elect of the county !) — *' 1 make the 
garments ; and Leonor takes them in hand 
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and distributes them among the deserving ; 
and so we are all pleased." 

" And you do the work ?" 

" Yes, I like it. Knitting shawls would 
once have seemed to me a very poor aim in 
life — but at least they help to keep some 
wretched old body warm." 

Any one of the observations that rose to 
his lips as he looked at her pure delicate 
face bent over the work, and slight, fair, 
busy hands, seemed to him likely to break 
dangerous ground; so he held his peace. 
But it seemed to him sad and strange to see 
this fair young creature calmly allotting her 
life to the task of knitting shawls — and 
standing aloof from Life watching its stream 
flow by her, as if she had done with it for 
ever. 

Self being to even the most unselfish of 
us a fascinating topic, and sympathy one of 
the first essentials in friendship, it follows 
that, in any intimate alliance, a favourite 
subject is sure to be the life, character, or 
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interests of one of the pair of friends. The 
friendship (if so it can be called, which was 
on one side scarcely warm enough and on 
the other side a good deal too warm to 
warrant the term), between Mr. Carrick 
and Mrs. Bloxham proved no exception to 
the rule. 

As they could not discuss anything con- 
cerning her without running the risk of 
trenching on forbidden ground, they fell 
into the habit of talking of his literary 
aspirations, successes, and failures, and even 
so much of his personal life as did not 
entail any reference to his attachment to 
her, which, as if by mutual consent, was 
in their present intercourse as a thing non- 
existent. 

With that kind of over-sensitive pride 
which assumes the guise of frankness — a 
form common enough, except among natures 
of such grain that their arrogance crawls in 
the petty shape of falsehood and boastful- 
ness — Roy Carrick was fond of refreshing 
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Grace's memory as to the fact that he had 
in some sense risen from the ranks, that he 
was not originally on the same rung of the 
ladder of caste as herself. He did not wish 
to hold place in her favour under false pre- 
tences, nor let her forget the grocer's shop. 

"I passed my uncle's place last week," 
he observed, one daj% in allusion to this 
subject. '' Where I ought to have been to- 
day, I suppose ! looking after the oil and 
sugar. His eldest son has it, I believe ; but 
I didn't call. I'm a black sheep there ; the 
only name of all the family the old fellow 
omitted in his will. I daresay it served me 
right." 

"If you ran so decidedly against his 
wishes, it was certainly not to be wondered 
at," said Grace, uttering this home-truth 
with the sweetest serenity. 

*' Quite true," agreed Koy. "Yet, some- 
how, do you know, I don't regret it to this 
day. Give me a crust of bread and liberty ! 
My wandering days in Canada were about 
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the happiest of my life, I think. Some- 
times I wish I'd stayed there! It's un- 
practical — it was quarrelling with my bread 
and butter, no doubt — ^but I can't regret 
the day I went off to Liverpool with all my 
worldly goods in a portmanteau. It runs 
in the blood, 1 suppose ; my father did the 
same thing." 

" You were left an orphan very early ?" 

"Yes; my mother died when I was a 
year old, and I can only just remember my 
father. He went off to the Gape, and there 
he married some handsome half-caste girl, 
I fancy — gave me a step-mother whom I 
never saw." 

"He never came back then ?" 

" Never. He went up into the interior, 
and there he was killed — shot in some camp 
row in that rough, wild life — we never 
knew exactly how it was. I was a boy at 
the time, else I would have known more. 
But no one seems to have cared to inquire 
much — and the time for inquiry slipped by." 
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"Your father was killed in Africa?" re- 
peated Grace, with a little new interest. 

" Yes, somewhere near the Loangwa river. 
There was some story of mistaken identity, 
I believe — he was mistaken for another, 
who was suspected of some crime. 1 never 
got at the facts of the case exactly — I never 
€ven heard the name of the man who killed 
him — it's all dark to me." 

"In what year was this?" she asked, 
earnestly. 

"In 3S64. Why? Have you heard, 
•do you know, anything about it ?" 

She shook her head. 

"No," she answered, reservedly, but her 
thoughts were evidently following up some 
train of association stirred b}^ his story. 

" I beg your pardon for putting the ques- 
tion," he said, "I had no right to intrude 
•on any thought of yours." 

" You would have a right, none better," 
4she replied, "if I could give you any clue 
to the solution of the mystery. But I can 
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give you none !" She spoke truth in the 
spirit, if not in the letter. She could not 
tell him how his words had struck on a 
long untouched chord of memory — a vague 
recollection of some story of something that 
had happened in that year — some crisis in 
Richard Rossmore's history that had set hist 
whole life awry. Yet the connection of 
ideas, the old memory, with this half-told 
stor}' moved her strangely. 

^' You do not know anything more of the 
circumstances of the case?" she said, 
curiously. 

" No, nothing more." 

He looked at her, wondering whether 
she would, or could, utter any word to 
enlighten him on this dark subject. But 
she only said, slowly, 

" It is strange — and sad." 

From that hour she felt a new and melan- 
choly interest in Roy Carrick. The more 
she reflected, the more certain she was that 
chance at last had unveiled to her a sleep- 
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ing secret of many years — the secret of Roy's 
father's death, and of Richard Rossmore's 
blighted life. It was true that many a man 
might have died a violent death by a hand 
unknown in the wilds of Africa that year. 
Near the banks of the Loangwa river many 
a life might have been taken, by accident, 
mistake, or intent, and not by Richard 
Rossmore's hand. But none the less she 
was sure that her intuition had hit the truth. 
And she recollected now Richard's change 
of manner when he and Carrick first met^ 
that sunset evening in the Abbeyvale mea- 
dows. The conviction had flashed upon 
her at once, and everything tended to con- 
firm it. It stirred her, this reflection from 
a past tragedy, as no dream of hope or joy 
or ambition could have done. 

There comes a time when all the petals 
have fallen from the rose of love, and then 
the very thorns are dear ; we press them to 
our breast, where once we cherished the full 
red rose, and the pain of their rankling is 
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sweet. Now that hope and joy were gone 
from her, and she had deemed that for her 
now feeling must mean only anguish, and 
but one fear and one remorse were left in 
life, — it was something to be distracted from 
the gloom of her own heart by the flitting 
shadow of a story that had once darkened 
other lives, from which darkness indeed had 
risen and spread the storm-clouds of the 
tempest which had wrecked her, too, at last. 

The death of Roy's father, then, had 
begun the weaving of all the long chain of 
events in which so many lives had been en- 
tangled. That one event so long ago had 
cast the die for Richard's destiny and hers, 
when she was but a little child. 

She felt as if she had discovered an un- 
seen link between her and Roy Carrick, as 
if, indeed, invisible and unknown, a shadowy 
hand of destiny had been drawing their lives 
together. 

She looked upon Roy with melancholy, 
wondering, watchful eyes; and although 
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they spoke upon that subject no more, as 
she avoided it with a kind of grave, shrink- 
ing reserve, yet in some occult way it drew 
them nearer together than months of ordi- 
nary companionship, however friendly, 
would have done. 

The artist and his pretty wife had left 
The Towers ; the officer had left ; fresh 
guests came down from London, and still 
Roy Carrick lingered on. Roberta was 
expected there; that gave him an excuse 
for prolonging his visit until she came. They 
were frankly good friends, these two. 

She arrived, and they were a very har- 
monious party. Max's regard for Roberta, 
though taken in conjunction with the old 
by-gone love-story, did not jar upon Leo- 
nor's feelings in the least. She had a quick 
eye for character, and from the first she had 
read Roberta's pure and thorough nature 
truly. Grace and Roberta liked to be to- 
gether ; Max liked to see their mutual affec- 
tion ; and Roy found The Towers brighter 
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for Roberta's presence. He would have 
liked a dog or a cat that Grace loved, and 
this particular friend he liked for herself. 

Roberta suspected how matters stood with 
the young man. 

The day before he left Abbeyvale, they 
happened to be walking together home from 
church; Leonor and Grace were driving; 
Max and a neighbouring squire, loitering 
behind, engaged in animated discourse of 
purely local interest. 

" Grace looks pale and tired to-day," Ro- 
berta observed, as that object of Roy's and 
her own especial interest glanced and smiled 
out of the carriage window as it bowled 
lightly past the pedestrians. 

"She does," Roy agreed, involuntarily 
betraying his anxiety in the matter. '' Shall 
we ever see her her old self again ?" 

" Does life ever turn back ?" said Roberta. 
''The sparks fly upward — and life goes 
on!" 

" It does go on, thank heaven !" he re- 
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joined. "The one thing to be feared is, 
that it should stand still. The crisis is past 
with A^r," he added, harping back from 
generalities to the subject of Grace. "It 
has been a terrible storm, but now it is over, 
and, when once the tide has turned, it bears 
one nearer to the shore day by day, does it 
not ?" 

"There is a shore that she will never 
touch again," Roberta said, sadly, taking up 
the last of Eoy's mixed metaphors. They 
walked on a few steps, then she added, 
musingly, with a tone in which the bitter 
and the sweet were oddly mixed — "After 
all, it must be something to have touched 
the Happy Isles once." 

" I don't know," he said, as if he fancied 
her remark questioned him, instead of 
merely rising from her own heart — " I 
never touched them." 

" Then you have one regret the less in 
life," she answered. 

She looked at him with some interest 
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■and attention ; her dark eyes seemed to 
him to pierce his secret thoughts. 

'' You think I am a fool, Miss North ?" 
he said, abruptly and irrelevantly. 

"Really, Mr. Carrick, I have not seen 
any remarkable folly in your observations," 
she answered, unsmilingly. 

" Of course, it's no business of mine/' he 
said, looking away from her straight gaze, 
" and a man's betrayal of interest in what 
doesn't concern him must look like folly in 
a woman's eyes." 

Roberta smiled now, not unkindly. She 
honestly and cordially liked this rather ill- 
tempered and aggressively sensitive young 
man. 

" It looks very like something which wise 
men call folly," she replied, placidly and 
<5andidly. 

"Wise men are right," he said, bitterly. 
" It's about as sensible as crying for the 
moon." 

" Few follies are incurable," Roberta re- 
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joined, rationally. *' If you are so fully 
convinced that it is folly, why don't you set- 
to work and cure yourself?" 

" Cure myself!" he repeated. " How da 
you think Tve spent the last three years 
but in trying to cure myself? This is one 
of the incurable cases." 

*' If it is," she responded, more gravely 
and thoughtfully, '* I think it will not hurt 
you in the end. You will not be the worse 
for it, even if it ends to-day. When such 
folly is incurable, it ceases to be folly. Its 
hopelessness ennobles it." 

" It is hopeless," he said, not wincing 
under the word. *' I know that well." 

Roberta did not contradict him. 

Roy walked on silently by her side, half 
surprised at himself; he had thought it im- 
possible that he could confide in any mortal 
being, and lo ! in five minutes, on impulse, 
he had laid bare his weakness to this calm, 
cold woman, and, more surprising still, he 
did not regret it in the least — indeed, felt it 
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rather a relief to have spoken — was sorry 
when the tete-a-tete was broken up. 

''This is in confidence, Miss North — I 
need not say," he added, with a hurried 
after-thought of caution. 

" No, you need not," she returned, quietly. 

Roy Carrick turned his back on The 
Towers, this time not wholly discontented. 
Certainly, he had no hope. She was so 
calmly sweet and frankly friendly, he could 
not misinterpret her liking, although for the 
last few days a shade of half melancholy 
interest had crept into it, which somehow 
he instinctively felt to be due rather to 
some change in her own mood than to any 
deeper feeling for him personally. Then, 
even if her manner had been such as to 
give him hope, however distant, what chance 
had he — one of the world's hard workers, 
earning his daily bread by his pen — of ever 
winning Max Forrest's well-dowered widow- 
ed daughter, the only child of the wealthy 
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owner of The Towers? Still he was not 
despondent ; he was even content ; life 
seemed to have brightened for him some- 
how. He felt now that he had her liking, 
her warm, true friendship ; he had enjoyed 
so cordial a welcome at her home that he 
saw unfolding before him golden prospects 
of seeing her again, and again, and again — 
these prospects stretched away into Dream- 
land, and vanished there. 

Meanwhile the secret of his heart was not 
quite such a secret as he fondly deemed it 
to be. As the ostrich, hiding its head, 
deems that it escapes its pursuer's eye, so a 
man, or woman, in love is apt to think his 
or her precaution of silence sufficient to 
conceal the state of the case from all ob- 
servant eyes. 

** I like that young fellow," Max Forrest 
observed to Eoberta one day, speaking of 
their late guest. " But it's a pity — " he 
smiled compassionately, 
. *'What do you mean?" asked Roberta, 
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on her gaard, and careful not to betray Roy 
Carrick's confideDce. 

" Why, you must see, Roberta, with your 
woman's eyes, that Grace is sun, moon, and 
stars to him ! I don't think he would 
require the candles to be lit when she is in 
the room." 

" Yes, it is a pity," she assented, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 

They were tete-a-iSte in the library, where 
Roberta had been writing letters when Mr. 
Forrest, having nothing to do, had sauntered 
in, evidently in a conversational mood. 

**It is a pity. And yet I don't know," 
Roberta corrected herself, reflectively; "it 
would not be a pity if — well, there are two 
great Ifs in the case !" 

" What are they ?" he inquired. 

^^ If he were in a better position, for 
one," she replied, " and if Grace were likely 
ever to care about him, for another." 

" Both rather important ifs for him, poor 
devil !" Grace's father observed, carelessly. 
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"He was spoony on her from the first, I 
suppose ?" 

" I don't know, but I think it not at all 
unlikely," she said. " And indeed it would 
have been no wonder. I wish you had seen 
her in those days !" 

'* She is very lovely now," rejoined Max, 
who was a fond and admiring father ; ** but 
one can see it is not the full bloom that has 
been." 

"She was a creature all sparkling life 
and sunshine," said Roberta, lingering fondly 
on the memory of that radiant girlhood ; 
"she was the singing-bird of our home. 
Her voice on the stairs, her good-morning 
smile, kept the whole place bright." 

Her face softened as she spoke of her 
darling, and he looked at her with intent, 
scrutinizing admiration. 

"Eoberta, you make me think — " he 
began ; then checked himself abruptly and 
added, " When you speak of Aer, you make 
me think of you. Somehow I cannot think 
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of you and Grace apart. I suppose in some 
degree it is a habit of years. For years 
and years, you and this child of mine were 
linked together in my mind." 

As he seemed to pause for an answer, she 
replied, in her most matter-of-fact tone, the 
safe monosyllable, 

" Yes r 

" I relied on your constant loyal care and 
kindness to her," he continued, '* and I did 
not rely in vain. Do you know, Roberta, I 
think you are the truest and noblest woman 
I ever knew ?" 

"/think, then, that either your acquaint- 
ance or your perceptions must have been 
limited," she rejoined, coolly. "And, Max, 
are we not too old friends for flattery ?" 

" I don't think Fve ever had cause to 
complain of being flattered by you," he said, 
with a half reluctant smile. "Not but that 
youVe always been better to me than I 
deserved. I see you don't want me to ask 
you, but I will ask you; I know thai in 
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your eyes I must be to blame. But have 
you long ago forgiven me?" 

She raised her eyes to his steadily. In a 
nature like hers, Love is imperishable. 
Passion may die, but the tenderness born of 
passion survives eternally. Eoberta would 
still, this day, have given her life to save 
his, if such a sacrifice were called for ; but 
she knew him well, looked on the lover of 
her youth with clear, impartial eyes, knew 
that in honour and chivalry he would have 
fought or died for her, or for any woman 
he had once loved, as gallantly as Sir 
Lancelot or any other of the devoted knights 
who "did not set their lives at a pin's 
fee ;'' but she knew also that to afford a little 
pleasant titillation to his own sentiments — 
he had feelings once, but they were mostly 
worn down to sentiments by this time — he 
would probe her heart to the core without 
thinking whether he was hurting her or 
not. 

'* There never was any question of for- 
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giveness," she replied to him. "Let by- 
gones be bygones. Why are you raking up 
the past to-day?" 

" Because to-day the past looks at nae out 
of your eyes," he said. *' I did love you, 
Roberta! though you may have thought 
my actions did not prove it." 

*' Whether you did, or whether you did 
not," she rejoined — with a flash of ruffled 
pride in her straight, fearless eyes — a tone 
more keenly cold than usual in her voice — 
" what can it matter to me now ? Talk no 
more of the past, Max !" she added, with a 
kind of lofty impatience and scorn. " The 
world was young once, and so were we. 
Talk of the pre-historic ages, if you are in a 
retrospective mood ! The pre-Adamite 
relics are an interesting topic, if you want 
to talk of things long past and gone." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

rrilME had turned his glass again; the 
-*- sands of another year had run. 
<5uietly, peacefully the seasons had slid 
away, as such interludes of life, unmarked 
by either great joy or great sorrow, always 
do. Still the Forrests kept their professed 
home at The Towers, but spent at least 
half their time elsewhere, now running 
down into Cornwall for a milder climate, 
now up into the Highlands for a more 
bracing one, anon over to Trouville for 
sea-bathing and gaiety, on to Paris for a 
<;hange of society, and to set Mrs. Forrest 
up in Worth's dresses for the season, then 
down into beautiful Switzerland to refresh 
themselves with a glimpse of the vast white 
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beauty of the eternal snows. Everywhere 
Mr. and Mrs. Forrest enjoyed themselves, 
with a delicate aesthetic enjoyment which 
would not have been complete without a 
shade of melancholy. After a scene of 
brilliant gaiety, where she had shone in 
smiles and diamonds, Leonor would observe 
that she '* felt as one who treads alone a 
banquet-hall deserted !" and she would sigh 
and gaze at Max with dreamy eyes — an ex- 
pression which was so becoming to her style 
of beauty that she could not fail to know it. 
Looking on the heaven-scaling slopes of 
Mont Blanc, all flooded in the golden sea of 
sunset, divine in an unearthly glory, Max, 
for his part, would draw comparisons between 
the changeful beauty of the vast and change- 
less heights — and themselves, 

" Transitory and hazardous, 
Light things, and slight !" 

who praised the eternal mountains 

*' With ephemeral lips and casual breath !" 

Then mutually, hand clasped in hand at 
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the hotel-window, the husband and wife 
would rhythmically yearn to 

" Feel as they had felt, or be what they had been, 
Or weep, as they could once have wept, o'er many a 
vanished scene !" 

and would then turn to the table and enjoy 
their recherche dinner very heartily, and be 
critical as to the bouquet of the Cham- 
bertin. 

Wherever her father and stepmother went, 
Grace was with them, except during the oc- 
casional visits she paid to Roberta. And 
wherever Grace went, her story followed 
her, and people looked with interest on the 
young widow's pale, fair face, which would 
never know its old bloom of colour again. 
The roses had died out of her cheeks, and 
out of her life ; and though she had learnt 
to smile, and even her soft laughter was 
now again not an unfamiliar sound, yet 
Roberta's words were true — ^Max Forrest 
would never see the face of the girl whose 
lark-like voice and rose-like presence made 
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all the music and all the sunshine of the 
little home at Poplar Cottage. 

Still Roy Carrick kept his position as 
hahituS of the Forrest establishment^ a 
favourite with Max and Leonor, a friend 
to Grace, and always resolutely holding 
the curb on his persistent and rebellious 
love for her, which strove for utterance, 
and which he had vowed should remain un- 
uttered, lest he should lose her friendship 
by striving for her love. She must know his 
changeless devotion well, he thought; she 
could not remember past words and doubt 
it ; and, while it was her will to keep silence, 
he accepted that will as his law, and held 
her friendship too dear to hazard it by rash 
advances. 

To Grace, meanwhile, this friendship grew 
dearer. She would have missed this loyal, 
and constant, and unobtrusive devotion had 
it been taken out of her life — missed it, 
perhaps, far more than she herself knew 
now. 
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Roberta still remained in London. The 
Abbey vale life was over, was a thing of the 
past for her, and, except for temporary 
visits, she had made up her mind never 
more to leave the great city. Now that it 
was her home again, she wondered how she 
could ever have been content, nay, happy, 
in that quiet country life ? But in those days 
Grace had been with her — and that had 
made all the difference between grey twi- 
light and morning sunshine ! William North 
oscillated between London in the summer 
and the south of France in winter. Roberta, 
left very much alone, but by nature well 
fitted for solitude, worked hard, and found 
life less dreary than might have been 
anticipated. There was a void in it; work 
did not fill the void, but kept her safe from 
ennui and brave against brooding regrets. 

One day when she was sitting at her 
desk, in her usual cosy corner, lamp lighted, 
curtains drawn, and fire singing cheerily — a 
letter was brought in to her, directed in the 
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well-known clerkly hand wherein any com- 
raunication from her publishers always reach- 
ed her. Roberta had not yet outlived a 
certain interest in such epistles, and although 
she was not expecting a cheque, and had no 
MS. ''under consideration," she opened the 
envelope with some curiosity. 

It contained only another envelope, seal- 
ed, directed to her in care of Messrs. So- 
and-So, and forwarded "with the compli- 
ments" of the firm. She looked at the 
handwriting of this enclosed envelope; it 
struck her that the caligraphy was peculiar ; 
careful, and suggestive of disguise or re- 
straint; there was something about it that 
seemed not wholly strange to her. She tore 
it open, and as her eye fell on the writing 
of the letter she started, and turned pale. 
That was undisguised and free ; she knew it 
well ; once it had been almost as familiar to 
her as her own. 

She read eagerly these few words : 
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**DeAR BOBBRTA, 

" If you are inclined to see an 
old friend again, write a line in answer to 
this. I will meet you anywhere you like 
if you think I had better not call on you. 

" Yours truly, 

" Thomas Johnstone." 

Her hand trembled as she mechanically 
folded the page. The address given at the 
head of the letter was in a little out-of-the- 
way street in Kentish Town. 

"Is he mad?" she soliloquised. "To 
dream of calling upon me ! Why, London 
is the wolfs mouth for him ! and wherever 
/ am, there is the risk of his meeting 
those whom it would be fatal for him to 
meet." 

She turned to throw the letter into the 
fire, but changed her mind, and re-read it 
lingeringly. " For auld lang syne 1" she 
said, and sighed, and locked it away care- 
fully in her desk. 
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She wrote to "Thomas Johnstone." 

*' Fix your own time and place, and I 
will meet you." She reflected, and then 
added, regardless of tautology, " Fix what- 
ever spot is most convenient to you, and I will 
he punctual. 

" Yours as ever, 

'* Roberta." 
The answer came. 

" Do you remember the seat under the 
willow in the old churchyard, where we 
used to sit? It strikes me as a cheerful 
and suitable spot for a rendezvous. Will 
you keep tryst there, my sister and my 
friend? One o'clock on Wednesday, un- 
less you write to choose another date. 

'' Ever yours faithfully, 

"T. j;* 

" There r Roberta said, with a sort of sad 
surprise, and repeated, with tender reminis- 
<5ence, "There!" 
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For there, under the willow, they had sat 
with Claire — ^how often I In a suburban, 
villa near there Claire's family had lived. 
There, as girls, Roberta and Claire had met 
Claire's lover; there, as happy wedded lovers, 
Richard and Claire had sat with her, and 
recalled their days of wooing, and enjoyed 
the summer evening breeze, while the traffic 
of London rolled and rattled not a mile 
away, as far from them as if it had been in 
another country. It seemed strange to 
Roberta that he should fix on this spot of 
all spots. She marvelled as she thought 
how the wheel of life had turned, to bring 
together once more, in the same trysting- 
place, after a lifetime had rolled away, two 
out of the three who had met there in the 
brightest days of their youth I There now 
they two would meet again — the same two, 
yet not the same. She^ perhaps, was not so 
much altered. Loyal friend and lonely life 
she had been even then ; and loyal friend 
and lonely life she was even now. But he ? 
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What was left of the Richard of old ? — what 
of the light-hearted lover of Claire lingered 
in the man she was going to meet this day ? 

She was faithful to the tryst, and at the 
appointed hour she was walking slowly past 
the willow-tree. She remembered the place 
well, although it was many years since she 
had set foot in it. The tombstones along 
the border of the path came back one by 
one familiarly to her memory. There was 
a child's grave, with a holly-tree over it. 
She recollected Claire's kneeling down to 
read the inscription under the prickly, shin- 
ing leaves. How tall the holly-tree had 
grown! she noticed, with interest dispro- 
portionate to such a trifle ; and, as she paused 
to notice it, a step crunched the gravel walk 
beside her. 

" Well, Roberta ?" Richard said, quietly, 
holding out his hand. 

It was Richard ; the figure and voice were 
unmistakeable ; but he was startlingly alter- 
ed ; his beard was shaven, the grey mous- 
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tache close-trimmed, as it had never been 
before ; the grey hair retained no lingering 
streaks of brown to tell of its former colour; 
the lines on his face were deepened, and the 
odd light eyesof changeful grey were hidden 
behind a pair of blue spectacles. 

" So you wouldn't have known me ?" he 
said, with a half smile, observing her look. 
" Yes, I should, after the first glance." 
They were meeting as coolly in manner 
as acquaintances who had parted but yester- 
day, only that their hands kept a little longer 
clasped together. 

"How are j^ou, Roberta?" 
" I am well. And you ?" 
" Well, too. You are punctual." 
" Yes ; punctuality was always one of my 
faults." 

A pause ; then he said, 
" Tm glad to see you, Roberta !" 
" And I to see you — or I should be glad if 
1 were not anxious. Is it not rash ?" 
" Is not what rash ?" 
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Your being here, in London." 
Why, how long do you think I have 
been in London ? Six months, and more ! 
You haven't seen me, of course, — I don't 
suppose you are likely to be up in our 
neighbourhood much, — ^but I have seen you. 
There's no safer place than London. It 
may be humiliating to one's sense of self- 
importance, but here one is as a needle in 
a waggon of hay — about the securest place 
going, for the needle !" 

*' There is a good deal in that argument,** 
she admitted. " Still I cannot but think it 
dangerous for you, who are known by so 
wide a circle." 

''The circle that seems wide is only like 
a handful of sand on the sea-shore here," he 
said. " There's risk, of course ; but life's all 
a hazard. By-the-by, you know who I am 
now? I am Thomas Johnstone, of Rose 
Street, Kentish Town. I'm with old Curtis 
— ^Tom Curtis — you remember him ?" 

'* Curtis — ^yes, I recollect him well on 
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board the Moonbeam. And you are staying 
with him r 

" Yes, I live with hira ; rm his partner — 
keep accounts, balance the books, and so 
on. Fm as safe with him as with myself, 
or with you. I can't say more. You two 
know the truth about Thomas Johnstone, ' 
and you two alone. We keep a shop — 
working jewellers, with a margin for curi- 
osities. His brother had the shop ; old 
Tom set up with him when he left me and 
the Moonbeam; now the brother's dead, 
and this little corner in the world is as 
good a corner as any other for me. I've 
turned out a first-class hand at soldering 
bracelets and brooches, and we rub along 
very well." 

*'0h! Richard, is it safe ?" 

"Safe enough, as the world goes. I 
don't show much ; I'm supposed to ' enjoy 
poor health ' — that's how the old ladies put 
it — and to be of a retiring disposition. Old 
Curtis doesn't care for his neighbours, and 
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hates society. Oh ! it's safe enough. The 
spot where you're supposed to be in danger 
is generally where you're safest." 

"But you have not been there all the 
time r 

"No — only about six months. I won't 
bore you by telling you where and what 
I've been since — since last we met. I've 
been everything by turns, and nothing long 
— everything but myself! Sometimes I 
think that I've almost forgotten that I ever 
was " — he stopped, and resumed, in a lighter 
tone, carefully avoiding any betrayal of 
feeling — "was anything but Thomas John- 
stone. Well, that's enough about myself," 
he added, hastily. " Now, Roberta, all is 
well with you ? Have you any news ?" 

*' No, none." 

He looked at her curiously, and then 
abruptly, and, as if defying some inward 
hesitation, inquired, 

" How about Grace ?" 

" She is well ; her health is quite strong 
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again now ; she is as nearly her old self as 
we can hope ever to see her." 

''Where is she?" 

*' At The Towers, with her father, at 
present ; but they move about a good deal ; 
they have taken a new country house in 
shire." 

** She gets on well with her step-mother, 
€h?" 

*' Yes. Leonor Forrest is a charming 
woman. I think no one could fail to get 
on with her." 

Kichard meditated a few moments, and 
then observed, not apropos of Leonor — 

" I have not caught a single glimpse of 
her since — since one day at Vieuxport. 
You heard of that ?" 

" I heard of it," she replied, gravely. 

" I have had a passing glance at you 
once or twice in London," he continued, 
"but of her never a glimpse since that 
day." 

" And you must not seek even a glimpse 
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of her," she answered, sadly, looking at him 
with earnest, half-entreating, half-trustful 

eves. 

•/ 

He looked back at her questioningly. 

" I know you do not speak lightly, Ro- 
berta," he said, slowly and more earnestly 
than he had spoken yet. ^* Do you mean 
that I must never steal one look upon her 
face again ?" 

'* I do indeed," she said, steadfastly. 
"For her sake, you must never risk 
her eyes resting on you again. Re- 
member, I was with her at Vieuxport. 
I cannot forget how I found her when 
I came back to her that day. She was 
ill for weeks. I am not fanciful, but 
I feared for her reason. All her senses 
seemed shaken. Richard, she must not see 
you, or dream of your presence near. An 
interview with you was, is, and will ever 
be, more than she can endure. Think — 
think how it must tear open all the old 
wounds again !" 
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He half averted his face as he replied, 
briefly in an undertone, 

''I know it." 

" Then I trust you," she said. 

" You may." 

He was silent awhile, then asked, sud- 
denly, " Roberta, will she be happy yet ?" 

'' God knows ! Are the secrets of the 
future open to our knowledge? She is 
young." 

'' Is there — " he began, and paused again 
— " is there anyone near her who is likely 
•ever to bring back hope and happiness to 
her?" 

" If I told you that there was one whose 
hopes would be built on her, if he dared to 
hope, but who only worships at a distance 
now, what would you say ?" 

" Do you mean young Carrick ?" 

She turned to him in surprise. 

*' How did you — how could you guess?" 

*' Do you think instincts are confined to 
women ?" he rejoined. " Yet it was not all 
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pure instinct. I used to notice his manner 

to her — long ago. And besides ^" He 

hesitated thoughtful!)^, abstractedly, and 
presently added, *' So he loves her, Roberta^ 
does he ?" 

" I believe he does." 

" And she ?— " 

'* Does not care for him in that way — now. 
But she likes him, undoubtedly ; has a cer- 
tain faith in him — a high opinion of him — 
and sometimes I — I " 

" I see !" he said. ''Faith — high opinion T 
and she is young ! and things grow gradually. 
Roberta ! I charge you — it is my one en- 
treaty — watch her now ! do not let her 
wreck her life again !" 

'' She is in no such danger. No change 
is near her — possible for her — as yet. And 
if — if ever — it is wildly unlikely — it is all 
but impossible, but if ever this at which you 
hint should come to pass — why, this man is 
true as steel, and in his love any woman 
would be safe." 
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She paused. The strangeness of the 
situation came home to her suddenly. She 
remembered who this man was to whom 
she spoke of that others love for Grace — 
remembered why he stood an outcast, in 
hiding, and in life-long danger in his own 
land to-day. Yet she did not regret having 
spoken ; she only wondered that she could 
feel so calm and so little agitated in this 
singular interview, and that its hazard, 
so apparent to her reason, troubled her so 
little. 

*' I suppose you never guessed — how 
could you?" he said, presently, *'that I 
watched this young fellow with any especial 
interest ! But so it was. All of life that 
makes it Life out. of mere existence, seems 
so far from me now that I can speak of 
things long, long unspoken. This young 
fellow's name — a likeness in his face and 
voice — the little 1 have heard of his parent- 
age — have all tended to convince me that 
he is of a family — to whom I owe " — He 
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fell into silence rather as if continuing a 
certain questioning in his own thoughts than 
breaking off his speech to her. 

*'Do you remember, Roberta," he re- 
sumed, **long, long ago — speaking to me of 
possible atonement ? And I said I thought 
there were none living to whom I could 
atone. Yet your words dwelt in my mind. 
You wonder at my referring to that now ? 
I too thought I should never refer to it 
again. But seeing you to-day I suppose has 
opened the flood-gates of old memories. 
Well ! it's the last time. Do not speak of it 
— only — do you understand ?" 

*' Yes," she said, in a low hushed voice. 
Her subtle sympathy had followed him in 
his wandering speech — her quick instinct 
had seized and grasped the whole so vaguely 
hinted truth ; she remeoabered now once 
hearing how Roy Carriers father died I " I 
understand — I see it all." 

"Then that's enough," he said, as if 
shrinking lest any word should recall too 
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vividly the past. *'Yes — just this last 
word. My one hope in existence now is 
to hear that she is happy again. One other 
thing I sometimes vaguely thought of — the 
possibility — the seeming zmpossibility — of 
making to him — the one I find living to 
whom I could atone — some form of repara- 
tion of the wrong he may never know. 
Now the two purposes — the two dreams — 
fuse into one. I begin dimly to see a 
purpose and a connection in all — in all. 
And if / am the scapegoat of Destiny — 
well!" 

Roberta looked at him with the old 
melancholy and rebuking recognition of the 
unconquerable bent to superstition which 
had twisted all his life awry and marred 
other fates besides his own. 

" We are our own Destinies," she said, 
steadily. " At least, we have the power of 
rough-hewing our lives for Destiny to 
shape." 

'* Have we ?" he rejoined, with something 
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of cynic bitterness. '^ And you and I stand 
here, each alone, to-day ?" 

She looked down, and her firm lip quiver- 
ed slightly. He had stabbed her through 
the one defenceless spot in her proof coat- 
of-mail. She was " alone !" 

But the innate justice in her, the un- 
blenching justice that was, after all, the 
most masculine quality in her nature, re- 
minded her that, if he wounded her by 
bringing her loneliness home to her, she 
had, for Grace's sake, wounded him sorely 
not a quarter of an hour ago. 

She looked up at him again with calm, 
friendly eyes. 

" After all," she said, with an air of shut- 
ting up the matter, " neither yesterday nor 
to-morrow is ours. Only, we are here to- 
day." 

" Was it yesterday we met here last?" he 
asked, slowly and dreamily. 

" It was either yesterday — or in another 
world !" she answered. 
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" Do you remember that stone ?" he said, 
pointing to a massive granite tombstone 
they were just then passing — (reading aloud 
from the fading letters on the granite) — 
" ' In memory of Simonia, wife of Joshua 
Stubbs/ " 

" Oh ! Eichard," she said, and something 
of the simple tenderness of a child — only 
sadder than any child's expression could be 
— softened her strong face, as, for the 
moment, a flood of memories, rather tender 
than bitter, surged over her like a wave 
from the Fountain of Tears — " Oh, Eichard, 
just in that tone you read those very words 
— yes, twenty years ago !" 

He stared at the stone, as if the inscrip- 
tion to the memory of " Simonia, wife of 
Joshua Stubbs," was a talisman whose hiero- 
glyphics he could not decipher. Then he 
said, turning away suddenly, abruptly, 

" It's time to say good-bye, Eoberta ; it 
won't do to linger longer here — ^the place is^ 
full of ghosts ! Let's get away." 
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" Good-bye,*" she said. " You have said 
that I may trust you. You will not seek to 
see Grace, you promise me ?** 

** I promise," he assented. " Even if 
Fate or Chance should bring me near her, I 
will avoid her ; I have passed for ever out 
of her path — and out of yours I*" But in 
the tone of the last words there was a note 
of interrogation. 

'*Not out of mine !" she replied, grasping 
his hand. "Why should it be? While 
we both live, I am your friend and sister 
still !" 



PART IV. 

THE LAST LOOK. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tj^ROM that day Richard and Roberta 
-*- met not unfrequently, for the old 
friendship was dear to both. One day, half 
jestingly, but full half in earnest too, he 
asked her if she would like to see his 
quarters in Kentish Town ; she could enter 
the shop as a customer, and Curtis would 
be proud and honoured if she would step 
into the parlour. Roberta did not reject 
the idea ; she saw no danger in it, if she 
was ordinarily cautious. Still in all proba- 
bility the suggested visit would never have 
come to pass, if Richard had not slipped off 
the curbstone in skirting a corner one day 
and picked himself up with a broken collar- 
bone, so that he was obliged to keep the 
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house for some little time. He had a tryst 
with Roberta that day in the safe seclusion 
of an unfreqaented corner in the People's 
Park ; he wrote to explain the cause of his 
failing to keep the appointment, conse- 
quently within a very few days Miss North 
niade her appearance in the dusty-looking 
and dimly-lighted shop, where a little real 
old and a good deal of sham new jewellery 
mixed amicably in the window, a set of 
Indian bangles jostled a Dutch clock, and 
old china and Apostle spoons alternated 
with cheap silver watches and second-hand 
revolvers. The bell on the shop door 
tinkled ; Mr. Curtis answered the summons 
promptly, entering by a gloomy little door 
in the background, behind the counter. 
Roberta remembered the big burly old 
sailor well, with his shaggy, grizzly brows, 
his scarred bronzed cheek. The sight of 
him recalled to her the many pleasant hours 
on board the Moonbeam. He did not seem 
to recognize her until she put up her veil 
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and spoke. Then his brown face absolutely 
flushed with embarrassment, curiosity, or 
gratification as he greeted her with rough 
courtesy and touched a tuft of his hair in 
lieu of a cap. 

Roberta inquired after Mr. Curtis's health 
with due interest, and then gravely pro- 
duced a broken brooch which she wished to 
have repaired, and entrusted for this pur- 
pose to his care. This piece of business 
over, she proceeded to inquire, 

" And how is Mr. Johnstone ?" 

One rapid, significant, half-questioning 
glance shot from Curtis's eye, before he re- 
plied, with a studiously unreserved air, as if 
for invisible witnesses, 

" He's very well, I thank you, ma'am, ex- 
cept for a slight accident, which p'raps you 
may have heard of?" 

"Yes," she answered, as quietly on her 
part. "I hope he is getting on satisfactorily?" 

"He is so, ma'am, and, if you'll allow me, 
I'll tell him as you are here." 

VOL. m. Q 
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Curtis vanished, and in a few minutes re- 
turned with the message that " Mr. John- 
stone would like to see her," if she would 
please to step into the parlour behind the 
shop. 

There she found ** Mr. Johnstone/' in an 
old-fashioned easy-chair, with his arm in a 
sling, books and papers round him, and a 
luncheon-tray beside him. There was evi- 
dently no reason for anxiety as to his per- 
sonal comfort. He was very glad to see 
her, and with unusually affectionate warmth 
told her as much. 

" I had been hoping you'd corae," he said. 
" You're the only bit of my old life left." 

After this first visit of Roberta's, she went 
again, and then yet again. Her visits were 
clearly welcome and appreciated, and look- 
ing at them carefully she could not think 
them hazardous. If any friends of hers should 
happen to be in that neighbourhood, and to 
meet her coming out of the shop — a con- 
tingency very unlikely — there was neither 
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danger nor difficulty. Simply she had been 
calling for a piece of jewellery left to be 
repaired. If any of the neighbours should 
make any observation or inquiry concerning 
her to Mr. Curtis, the answer was equally 
simple. The lady was an old friend of Mr. 
Johnstone's. Her name was never made 
free with there ; Curtis never mentioned it ; 
Richard always addressed her, as usual, by 
her Christian name. She wondered, some- 
times, whether the respectable elderly female 
who attended to the household, who brought 
Richard his luncheon, and once made her a 
cup of tea, was at all curious, whether she 
knew anything, and, if so, how much ? 

Old Dorothy — otherwise Mrs. Jenkins — 
was, as Richard well knew, or he would 
have been more cautious, " safe." She had 
spent half her life in the service of the 
Curtis family ; she was a fine specimen of 
the old supposed-to-be-extinct domestic, 
faithful and loyal, as much a part and parcel 
of the household as its masters. A shrewd, 

Q2 
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strong, kindly soul, who had a history, and 
could keep her own secrets and other 
people's. She looked sharply after the com- 
fort of the two men, snubbed Mr. Curtis 
often, when she was out of temper, and Mr. 
Johnstone only occasionally, when she was 
especially, as she expressed it, " put about.*' 
She recognized that '' Mr. Johnstone was a 
real gentleman," and was devoted — if she 
sometimes manifested her devotion in a 
cross-grained way — to them both. 

On the occasion of Roberta's last visit to 
the shop — or what she then intended should 
be the last, as Richard was now quite re- 
covered, and able to be out and about as 
usual — she thought he was more than ordi- 
narily silent, gloomy, and abstracted. She 
asked no questions, however, but endeavour- 
ed to entertain him with such stray items of 
gossip as were likely to be of any interest to 
him, and conversed graciously with Tom 
Curtis, when he came into the parlour for a 
few minutes. 
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Curtis had a kind of chivalrous regard for 
Hoberta, and was once moved to an asseve- 
ration that he was ready to have his hand 
•chopped off in her behalf if necessary. 

" Glad to see you here to-day, ma'am," 
he observed, '* you'll cheer Mr. Johnstone 
up a bit like. Being shut up in-doors hasn't 
agreed with him, I think." 

" Why, I was out for a long walk yester- 
day," said Mr. Johnstone, who, man-like, 
"did not appear grateful for his friend's solici- 
tude. 

" Yes, but you ain't quite got over the 
pulling down of the shutting-up all that time 
before." 

** Are you well, Richard ?" Eoberta asked, 
when Curtis had departed to his duties be- 
hind the counter. 

" Never was better," he answered. " Only 
I didn't sleep last night." He broke off 
the sentence, but not as if it was finished. 

"Thinking?" she inquired, in her grave, 
cool brevity. 
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" Thinking — yes. Perhaps Fm fancifiil — 
I have had wakeful nights lately — ^but I have 
a strange feeling that I must" — he broke 
off his speech, and she wondered what it 
was that he had been about to say, and had 
time for wondering before he resumed, with 
a sudden and half defiant frankness — " that 
I must see her again ! You must release 
me from the promise I made to you, Ro- 
berta. You need not look so anxious! 
I'll make you another promise as good, for 
your object. She shall not see me." 

"Kichard, why is this?" 

" I cannot tell you why. There is no 
reason — only what I suppose is presenti- 
ment. For a year and more I have lived in 
a kind of apathy. Nothing has touched me. 
I have feared nothing ; I have not remem- 
bered much — and as for hope ! — So it 
seemed there was nothing left to stir me — 
neither fear nor memory nor hope. But 
now all that is changed. Old thoughts, 
old passions, old dreams come back. That 
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child haunts me — I am devoured by a 
craving to see her. Only to see her — one 
glimpse in the distance — just to see her 
pass ! Night and day I see her in my 
mind's eye. As a child — as a girl— I see 
her. I see her pale lovely face as I saw it 
last." 

*' Is it seeing me that has recalled her to 
you?" Roberta asked. 

*' No, it is not that. It is only lately this 
mood has come over me. It is strange — a 
kind of foreboding of imminent change — a 
feeling that I must see her once more. I'm 
well and strong — but I've heard of men 
when their death was near them, though 
they did not know it, having these strange 
intense longings." 

"Oh, Richard!" she. said, sadly, as she 
recognized the old unconquerable demon of 
superstition spreading its black wings over 
him again. 

" So I shall try to get just one more look 
at her," he continued. " I will be careful. 
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I will not hazard any chance of her seeing 
me. I will be content without even hear- 
ing her voice. Where is she now ?** 

Roberta looked at him in silence. 

" You do not wish to tell me ?" 

" No, I do not/* she replied, rather sadly 
than harshly. 

He knew that persuasions might well fail 
to unclose her locked lips. 

" But you will tell me, Roberta," he said, 
*' because you see that, if you do not, I shall 
be driven to seek other means of finding out. 
I can find out; and I will; '^but any other 
information than yours may be dangerous to 
procure. A single false step might lead to 
the exposure which for her sake more than 
mine we dread. Far more than mine /" he 
added, slowly, "for, as I tell you, I feel 
the shadow of some portent over my life 
already." 

" Then for that very reason, do not run 
into the jaws of danger !" she rejoined. 

*' I will not," he said. " I shall be cauti- 
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ous. She is not at Abbey vale, I know ; and 
there is the only place near which I dare not 
venture. Now tell me where she is, and 
there will be no harm — no danger." 

'' Eichard, if I refuse to tell you, you will 
not — you cannot — try to drive me to it by 
threatening to make rash inquiries else- 
where ?" 

'' I do not try to drive you," he replied, 
quietly, obstinately. "You mean for the 
best, I know, Roberta, but you are doing no 
good. Nay, you are doing the worst for 
her, I fear. Keep your secret, if you will ; 
but think a little first 1 Your silence will 
only harm the cause you wish to serve. I 
intend to know where she is. You are the 
only channel through which I can safely 
learn. If you will not tell me, I must find 
those who can and will. The matter lies 
in a nutshell. Come, I have trusted you, 
Roberta 1 Trust me now to keep my pledge 
to you, that she shall not see me nor suspect 
my presence." 
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Roberta knew the capacity for reckless- 
ness in Richard Rossmore too well to cheat 
herself into the security that, if she refused 
to tell him what he was resolved to know, 
he would let the matter rest. She knew he 
was capable of the most daring steps, the 
rashest ventures, to obtain the information 
she withheld. 

She made up her mind slowly ; and gave 
him her answer in four words — 

" Beech House, near Colnham." 

Beech House was a lonely house in a 
wild and lonely neighbourhood, in a part 
of the country pronounced bleak and dreary 
by those who only enjoy rich woodlands 
and sunny slopes, but beautiful in the eyes 
of those who like great stretches of purple 
heath and golden gorse, only broken here 
and there by clumps of fine old beech-trees, 
and a few scattered pines. Mr. Forrest, 
always ready for a change of scene, and 
seldom slow at a promising investment, had 
met with an opportunity of purchasing the 
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Beech House estate on easy terms, Mrs. 
Forrest and Grace had taken a fancy to the 
place, and he had bought it accordingly, 
with a secret and vague idea of possibly 
some day settling it on either his wife or 
daughter ; he had not at all made up his 
mind which, and it would probably depend 
on Grace's disposal of her future whether 
she or her step-mother became heiress to 
Beech House, 

They discovered that the Colnham air 
agreed with Grace much better than the 
Abbeyvale air — indeed, people said that the 
Forrests were always ready to discover the 
superiority of other climates over that of 
The Towers, although they professed to 
love their Abbeyvale home, which they 
never gave themselves time to get tired of. 
Anyhow, they were making a long stay at 
Beech House, familiarizing themselves with 
the place and the neighbours, although 
these latter were few and far between. 

As usual, they fenced themselves round 
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against the possible assault of ennui by a 
succession of guests from London, and 
amongst the round of visitors invited, in his 
turn, of course, came Roy Carrick. 

And now and here, for the first time, the 
hope which he had resolutely thrust aside 
during all the long course of his love sur- 
mounted his guard, and found him vulner- 
able. Now he let the sweet dream, against 
which he had struggled, enter and take 
possession of his soul. The secret of this 
weakness of his was his instinctive recogni- 
tion of the fact that youth is strong, and 
that unconquerable youth, surviving what 
should have been its death-blow, was re- 
viving now in Grace. 

She had passed through the poignancy 
and anguish, the dead apathy of despair, 
and was awaking slowly to real life again. 
Though Hope is hard to slay, it still seemed 
that Hope in her was dead ; but still, Hope's 
sister. Youth, surviving, struggled to break 
the grave in which she had buried it. It 
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was not dead, but stunned, when she laid it 
down and raised the marble to its memory, 
and now it stirred and burst its prison. She 
felt the young, strong life of youth course 
full through her veins again, and, looking 
out upon the world, she saw now that it 
was not a wilderness. There were still 
flowers blooming. But would they ever 
bloom again for her? 

The first shade of evening was beginning 
to fall over Beech House ; as yet the after- 
noon light was rather softened than dimmed. 
Roy and Grace were together, and alone, 
in the drawing-room. 

It was not very often that the guest found 
himself tete-a-tete with the daughter of the 
house — not that she in any way avoided 
him, but it was naturally seldom they met 
without the presence of either Mr. or Mrs. 
Forrest, or some of the other guests. 

The conversation had not been very brisk, 
as Roy still ever and anon felt himself tongue- 
tied in the presence of the lady of his love. 
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Grace broke a silence by sajdng, 

"And are you really going to-morrow?** 

" Haven't I stayed too long already ?" 

" If you think so, yes/' was her unsatis- 
factory response. 

" I mean," he began, and stammered and 
flushed. 

** Mean you find a little of so quiet a life 
goes a long way ? Well, that's true enough." 

" I meant, wasn't there a risk of my out- 
wearing my welcome ?" 

" No, there's no risk of that," she answer- 
ed, with a sweet, cordial smile ; and added, 
more softly, '' as you might know by this 
time." 

" Have I never, then, outworn my wel- 
come with you ?" 

" Never." 

** I wish," he said, unconsciously lowering 
his tone a little — " I wish I could yield to 
the fancy — the dream — that you would miss 
me a little when I am gone." 

" Would that please you?" 
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" Would it T he repeated, expressively. 

" Well, be pleased, then, I think I shall 
— miss you. You see, I have not many 
friends," she said, simply, with a sad sweet- 
ness more winning than a smile. 

" And you count me as one ? Thank 
you," he replied, earnestly. 

Once or twice of late he had dared at 
meeting or at parting to keep her hand in 
his a second or two longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary, and she had not given any 
sign of resentment. Now that slender 
white hand of hers lay idly on the table, so 
temptingly within reach of his, he could not 
forbear from touching it — clasping it. 

"Thank you," he repeated, the colour 
coming and going on his sunburnt cheek. 
** It is something that I may be your 
friend." 

''Always my friend, I trust," she said, 
and did not withdraw her hand. 

Roy felt that he was losing himself; he 
made a desperate struggle for self-posses- 
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sioD. Was it madness to speak, or madness 
to keep silence — which ? Mad or sane, he 
could keep silence no longer. 

" Oh, if it were not for one thing, I think 
that I would dare at last to say to you — what 
now I never may ! Yet, if I might — if I 
dared " 

" For one thing ?" she repeated, turning 
deadly pale, as she always did when any 
chance word recalled to her the past. 
" What thing — what — do you mean ?" and 
her eyes looked through and through him 
in their startled questioning. 

" I mean money !" he said, bursting into 
reckless plain-speaking — " money ; mere 
earth — dross — that the savage makes a toy 
of for his children, and yet so omnipotent 
in this world of ours that it — or the want 
of it — strikes me dumb when all my soul is 
struggling for words — the words I dare not 
speak !" 

She seemed to have forgotten that he 
held her hand. Her lips were apart and 
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quivering, but she did not answer ; and he, 
feeling himself unrepulsed, continued. 

" Oh, if you were poor and penniless — 
if you were but on my level, or I on 
yours ! Then — then — I might dare to 
ask you if ever — ever — years hence — even 
at the end of life, there might be hope for 
me!" 

His speech was halting and broken ; 
genuine passion more often struggles inco- 
herently for utterance than flows in smooth 
affluent eloquence. Her thoughts were 
divided between him and that past which 
seemed in this hour, as if his love were a 
spell to conjure it back, to fold its black 
shadow round her again. 

"Poor and penniless?" she re-echoed 
those words of his. *' Oh, if I had been 
but poor and penniless, ray life would not 
have been blighted in its spring ! You talk 
of money — money that has been my curse !" 
She shuddered, and tore her hand from his 
and hid her face. 

VOL. in. R 
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His long repression and self-control had 
broken down at last. 

" I must not dare !" he said, desperately, 
"it is too much at stake ! Why, all my life 
seems in the balance now ! But tell me, 
Grace — let me call you Grace for once ! — if 
you were poor, or I were rich, might I never 
— never aspire beyond your friendship ? 
Will a man's life-long love never — never — 
move you ? Is it utterly indiflferent to you 
to know that to me you are dear as the 
very light of heaven ?" 

She was not unmoved nor indifferent 
now. At last this loyal love of his had 
touched the chords long silent — thrilled her 
with a sense that Hope might yet rise from 
its ashes, and Life not yet be over. But 
with the throb of this conviction came a cry 
of conscience against all possibilities of hope 
or happiness for her. She had sinned, and 
could never atone ; her wrong was past 
redemption. Could the dead rise from his 
grave ? Could the blood-mark be washed 
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from off the living? Through her, and her 
alone, had chanced irreparable wrong. She 
was not worthy of hope ; and in the life, 
ascetic, solitary, sternly self-denying, to 
which she had inwardly vowed herself, she 
must abide. 

The bent towards self-torture is born 
with most women ; and for the truest self- 
torture we must strike ourselves through 
another, and through the heart of one we 
love drive the steel to reach our own. 

" You would not talk of love to me /" she 
cried, with passionate bitterness, shrinking 
away from him as a martyr at the stake 
might recoil from the pardon pressed on 
him as the price of recantation. " Say no 
more — no more — no more; I cannot bear 
it!" 
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CHAPTER XL 

TT is late in the evening, and in the draw* 
-*- ing-room of Beech House the Forrests 
and their guests are lounging away the last 
of the after-dinner hours. The guests to-day 
are only two, Roy Carrick, and a Spanish 
lady, a friend of Mrs. Forrest's. Madame 
Flores is reclining in an arm-chair, languidly 
fanning herself; Grace is bending her head 
over some embroidery; Leonor glancing 
casually down the columns of the day's 
paper ; Roy Carrick stands in the Briton's 
favourite attitude on the hearth before the 
fire, and Max Forrest, with Transatlantic 
ease, is lounging in a huge American rock- 
ing-chair. 

" Another burglary !" observes Mrs. For- 
rest, in a dulcet tone, which would better 
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have befitted the announcement of '^ another 
blush-rosebud!'' "More crape masks and 
life-preservers ! I hope you are not nervous, 
Marietta ?" 

** Is it very near here ?'' Madame Flores 
inquires, by way of response, in a bewitching 
foreign accent. 

*' Oh ! no, a long way off. I believe the 
•only authentic case here is that of Lady 
Wybrowe." 

"Like most lonely country neighbour- 
hoods, this has its periodical epidemics of 
panic of burglars," observes Mr. Forrest, 
"and just now there is a bad attack of the 
-epidemic about." 

"Let us do the neighbourhood the justice 
to say the panic is an effect, and not a cause/' 
rejoins his wife. " Lady Wybrowe has lost 
her diamonds, and strange characters have 
been seen lurking about. Not that we need 
any of us be afraid," she added, for the en- 
"Couragement of Madame Flores. " We are 
well defended here." 
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" Yes, there's a fine assortment of defen- 
sive weapons in the smoking-room," remarks 
Carrick, " from the Deringer up to the 
Brown Bess." 

*'We only want a dog," says the host. 
*' I think I'll go down to Bill Bradley to- 
morrow, and buy one of his bull-terrier 
pups." 

*' And by the time the pup is grown a dog 
the panic will be over," rejoins Leonor. 
'* No, Max, rU tell you what you might do, 
get a couple of ladies' revolvers — they're 
nice little toys — for Gracie and me." 

" Mine would not be much use to me, Tm 
afraid," suggested Grace. 

'* I could use mine, if it were needful," 
says Leonor, with her soft laugh. '^ I have 
carried one in my day." 

'* Yet she doesn't look very much of an 
Amazon, does she ?" observes Max, with a 
lover-like glance at his wife. 

" No, indeed !" replies Roy, in politeness 
bound to turn his gaze from Grace to Leonor 
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— although his attention, when released, re- 
bounds back to Grace again. 

The full light of the chandelier streams 
on her slight and willowy figure, which looks 
so fragile in its close-fitting black dress. 
There is not a touch of colour about her— 
pale face, white hands, and sombre garb — 
except the golden gleam in her hair. 

Now at this moment, as she bends her 
quiet, fair head over her work, and con- 
tributes only her few soft, brief words to the 
light conversation passing, she little dreams 
that the man who made and marred her 
fate, who has sworn that she shall never 
see him more, whose life, while he is in 
England, hangs on the hazard of a die, 
stands within a dozen yards of her — that 
his eyes are straining to catch a view of her 
tlirough the half-closed lace curtains of the 
window. 

Following the bent of the fatalism which 
works out its own doom, — which only points 
the path at the end of which stands Destiny, 
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— he has come here. All day he has hover- 
ed, cautiously as an Indian in ambush, about 
the place, and only once caught a glimpse 
of the flutter of a i^eil that might be hers. 
He has scaled the low fence of the garden, 
and reckless with suspense at last, and re- 
solved that he will not be balked of the 
sight for which he has come, has recon- 
noitred the house at close quarters. 

Tlio lights of the drawing-room, the faint 
sound of voices, draw him thither ; he ven- 
tures on the ascent of the balcony steps. 
Conscious in every nerve of the terrible risk 
\\v runs — yet strangely cool and calm, he 
stands on the balcony now. Through the 
wiiU^ diinks of the partly open Venetian 
blinds, tlirough the thin floating lace cur- 
tains, he can see the interior of the room, 
hiniS(>ir safely unseen. And, as he presses 
dose against the window, she is full in his 
lino of sight. He looks on her face once 
}\nnx\ If she, so all-unconscious, could but 
know it I If she did but dream that he is 
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near ! But no shiver nor thrill of presenti- 
ment ruffles her tranquillity. 

How pale and lovely she is ! lovely as in 
the fairest morning of her life — pale as on 
that never-to-be-forgotten day at Vieuxport, 
when she woke from sleep to a stranger 
dream. She smiles : the smile is shadowv 
and pensive ; yet it seems rather past suffer- 
ing than present sorrow that subdues its 
brightness. He sees Roy Carrick too, and 
in the light of his own half instinct, half 
fancy, and the belief grounded on Roberta's 
confidence, he sees in him a hope — a 
promise, for her future. 

In spite of the danger of his position, he 
cannot tear himself away from this stolen 
gaze on her. The party are breaking up 
for the night, he will at least wait and see 
the last of her — the last that he will ever, 
ever see ! Max goes off to his study to 
write letters first ; then Madame Flores 
prettily wishes good night and retires; Mrs. 
Forrest, either eager for a confidential chat 
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with her friend, or willing to leave Roy and 
Grace together for a few words, follows her 
quickly. Roy and Grace are alone. 

Now the invisible watcher draws hurriedly 
back from his post. He has had no scruple 
hitherto in stealing like a thief in the night 
his one last glimpse of her. All his life of 
late has been a hiding and a lie. Concealed 
under a false name and a false character, 
he has stolen his way back from exile. He 
has become inured to walk by crooked ways 
in the dark ; and a certain latent secretive- 
ness in his nature — a quality inherent in the 
wild blood that flowed in his mother's veins 
— has rendered this an easier task to him 
than in his youth he could have deemed 
possible. Natures do not change ; they only 
develop ; and in Richard Rossmore's nature 
lurked the inherited germ of the savage's 
secrecy and caution, which stand him in 
good stead now. 

He has not scrupled to hazard his own 
safety and Grace's peace — if peace be left to 
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her — by thrusting himself here, in obedience 
to the mad and morbid impulse of a mind 
ever the prey to the one idea. But he 
draws back from the window now that he 
sees that she and the man who loves her are 
alone. 

Yet the demoralizing influence of such a 
life of daily falsehood as he has led of late 
has not been without its effect upon him. 
The obstinate, possessing impulse to let his 
eyes feast their fill on her for this last, last 
time, returns, stronger than the instincts and 
scruples of his better nature. 

He looks again. 

Roy has lifted Grace's hand to his lips, 
yet it is not the gesture of a happy lover ; 
and it is in sadness, not in anger, that she 
draws her hand away. He does not re- 
monstrate nor persist; it seems that he 
does not even speak ; but still he looks at 
her and makes no movement to leave her 
side. She stands as if in a reverie, melan- 
choly, abstracted, calm ; her eyes are averted 
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from Roy, yet not as if in repulse. It 
happens that her face is turned towards the 
window; her dreamy eyes are gazing far 
away. She is looking beyond the present 
hour ; is it back into the past, or forward 
to coming days ? Hope never looked with 
«uch eyes as hers are now ; fear or fore- 
boding would not be so calm. She stands 
as if alone in the room, as if forgetful of 
the presence of the man who loves her at 
her side — gazing, gazing, back into the 
past. And that other man, whose face is 
pressed to the window, watching her, 
thrills half in shuddering fear as he feels 
on what a brink he stands — half in a 
strange rapture of the moment ! Her face 
is turned towards him ; her eyes, were the 
intervening frail barriers torn aside, would 
look straight upon his face. 

She knows not, dreams not, of his bodily 
presence, yet surely in soul she sees him at 
that moment — surely from out the black 
shadows of the past his face grows white 
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and warning, with stern, sad gaze. And he ! 
thus face to face with her, although to her 
unknown, for one wild, mad moment he 
feels as if their eyes met consciously in a 
supreme farewell. 

Then probably some one calls from inside 
the house, for Roy and Grace both turn ; 
she says something briefly and sadly to him 
and leaves the room ; he, holding the door 
open till she has passed, follows her slowly. 

Darkness seems to fall on Richard as the 
door closes. She is gone — gone! and an 
icy grasp seems to clutch his heart, and a 
spirit-voice to whisper, plain as living lips, 
in his ears, that he shall never see her 
more ! 

There is a long, low bench on the balcony 
close to him, and he sits down on this, half 
conscious of his risk, half reliant for his 
safety on the fact that the household are 
probably all now about retiring to rest. 
Still the fateful presentiment keeps whis- 
pering to him that he has looked his last 
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on her ; and he had scarcely thought that 
the realization of the parting could be such 
pain. He deemed that he had outworn 
passion and feeling; but at this hour he 
suffers — suffers as if, until now, Hope had 
been left to him — as if Life had not long 
been turned to ashes. 

He recalls himself, with an effort, to the 
consideration of the present ; wonders what 
o'clock it is, and tries to distinguish the 
hands of his watch, but finds it too dark. 
He remembers that he ought to return to 
London by this night's train, as every hour 
he spends in this house is a peril. 

The station is only a little more than a 
mile off; he has only got to cross the 
garden, climb an easy fence, and he is safe 
in a public path, whence a few steps will 
take him to the high-road. The only mo- 
ments of real danger are in returning, along 
the path he has already passed, to the outer 
portion of the garden. The balcony only 
runs round the windows of the drawing- 
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room ; the balcony steps lead down to a 
path which skirts one wing of the building ; 
on the left hand of this path is a low bank 
cut into sloping parterres, and dotted here 
and there with shrubs ; on the right hand, 
a narrow flower- border, and then the wall 
and windows of the house. 

Two or three of these windows are 
lighted ; at least, the light streams out 
through the chinks of the closed blinds. 
Still* he has crossed them once, and may 
cross them again, as the blinds are securely 
closed. Stay! are they closed though? 
Even as he looks at them, the blind of one 
window is partly raised, and he can dimly 
discern a man's form at the window. He 
draws hurriedly back into a corner of the 
balcony, and waits. Now, of all times, here 
of all places on earth, he must not be dis- 
covered. Although in some moods secrecy 
and evasion sit easily on him, yet there are 
other times when the consciousness of living 
a perpetual lie has irked and half maddened 
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him, and he has felt a mad impulse to dash 
the mask from his life, and turn at bay in 
the teeth of the world and cry aloud, ** I am 
Richard Rossmore, the man over whose head 
the warrant of arrest for murder hangs!'' 
But always, chieflj^ for her sake, to save her 
from the agony of seeing him stand in the 
dock convicted of her husband's murder, he 
has kept silence. He must keep silence to 
the end ; he must lurk here hidden in the 
dark like a coward and a spy ; here, where 
he has been mad enough to come at such 
hazard to himself and her, he must hide 
until he can safely escape from the peril 
into which his own rashness has brought 
him. 

Now minutes have passed; the blind is 
still drawn up, but he can see no one at the 
window. Is the coast clear? Shall he 
venture ? He could easily avoid that path 
by climbing over the balcony railing, but 
that, he has noticed, would land him oppo- 
site a row of blindless windows whence 
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probably the servants might see him, and 
would also land him in a rockery where 
there would be imminent risk of giving 
alarm by breakage of flower-pots and over- 
turning of vases. On the whole, between 
Scylla and Charybdis, he thought it best to 
run the risk rather of passing near that 
one unscreened window than of crashing 
into the rockery. 

The window to which his attention has 
been so unpleasantly attracted is, as it hap- 
pens, that of the smoking-room. Roy Car- 
rick it was who drew up the blind just now 
to see what sort of a night it was, and, hav- 
ing lit his cigar, he is pacing up and down 
the room meditatively smoking. 

Coming near the window in his walk, he 
glances out again, and, as ill-luck will have 
it, catches sight of the dusky figure of a 
man creeping cautiously, and keeping close 
to the wall, down the balcony steps. 

Evidently one of the gang of burglars 
who are reported to be infesting the neigh- 

voL. ni. s 
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bourhood, thinks Boy, and with hasty hand 
he seeks for the bolt of the dosed window, in 
order to throw it open and sally forth. On 
a hurried second-thought, he turns back to 
the mantelpiece, over which hang the de- 
fensive weapons to which he had jestingly 
referred an hour or so ago, snatches up a 
pistol, springs back to the window, and, 
quickly unbolting and throwing it open, in 
a moment is out upon the gravel path on 
which Richard has just set foot. 

Roy acts on impulse. No idea of giving 
the alarm, and startling the ladies, who 
have just retired to rest, occurs to him. 
His host is in the study, in another wing of 
the house, beyond call. Roy, seeing only 
one man, never thinks of wasting time by 
ringing or calling for assistance ; his only 
idea is to intercept and arrest the supposed 
burglar, man to man, and, as the enemy is 
probably armed (the gang are reported to 
be *' dangerous and desperate ruffians"), he 
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has seized on a handy weapon to equalize 
the odds. 

Richard sees the imminence of his peril. 
His first thought is of open defiance ; his 
second, that his being detected and identi- 
fied here — within a bow-shot of Grace's 
sight and hearing — is a matter of more 
than life and death. There is a bare chance 
that the man who throws the window open 
may not have seen him. On this frail 
chance, he recoils back into the deep sha- 
dow of an angle at the foot of the steps, 
and stands still. 

*'Who is there?" Carrick demands, 
sharply. 

The other stands still as stone. 

" I see you !" Carrick continues. " Come 
out of that, or Til fire !" He pauses a 
moment, then adds — " I give you three 
moments — at the third, I fire !" 

In that brief interval Richard has made 
up his mind. In youth he was lissome and 

s2 
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active as a panther, and all his old supple 
strength and speed survive, as he knows 
well, in time of trial. Roy Carrick inter- 
cepts his path, but to his left, beyond the 
low flower-bank, lies the open lawn, dotted 
with shrubs. He is a man whose instinct 
is to grapple an obstacle, whether it be man 
or circumstance ; but now, for Grace's sake, 
he must not fight, but fly. 

Before Roy can count the three, the sup- 
posed midnight robber has leapt across the 
path and over the bank, and Roy, bent on 
stopping his flight, springs after him like 
lightning. If Richard had the start, he is 
swift enough to keep it, but his pursuer is 
up the bank almost as soon as he ; in two 
strides they are neck and neck. Roy shifts 
the pistol to his left hand — for, if the flying 
burglar will yield, he is not inclined for 
bloodshed — and with his right hand seizes 
the other's collar. 

They are well matched as far as mere 
muscle goes, but Richard has the added 
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strength of passion now, and in one moment 
he has torn Carrick's hand from his throat, 
and grasped like a vice the wrist of the 
hand that holds the pistol. 

" Let me go, fool !" he mutters, savagely, 
in a deep, smothered voice, which even 
those who knew it well would scarcely have 
known. 

On Roy no faintest recognition of it 
dawns. It is four years since he has seen 
Richard Rossinore. In the moonless dark- 
ness now he cannot see his face. How 
should he suspect who is this man, caught 
prowling about at midnight as only robbers 
and assassins are ? 

Richard has nearly wrenched himself 
free, but Roy, whose fiery blood is up, 
flings himself anew upon him,. and the two 
men close in a deadly but silent struggle. 

It only lasts a minute — a minute that 
seems an hour ; then there is a sharp but 
stifled report. The pistol in Roy's hand 
has gone off, whether by intent or accident, 
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in the conflict of the moment, even he him- 
self hardly knows. 

Something like a lightning-shock, though 
for the instant he feels no pain, takes 
Richard's breath away. Bat he does not 
fall. With one mighty effort he seizes and 
flings his assailant from him, with such 
violence as to dash him to the ground, and 
rushes away into the shrubbery. 

There is the fence that bounds the garden 
before him, a few yards away, only a few 
yards, yet will he ever reach it ? With the 
one reigning thought in his mind, that the 
alarm is already given, that for Grace's sake 
he must not be found here, he staggers to 
the fence, and climbs it — and falls prostrate 
in a heap on the other side. 

In a few minutes his senses return to him, 
recalled by sharp throes of pain. He hears 
voices in the garden, but not near him. 
Amongst them presently he can distinguish 
Carrick's voice, ringing clear and firm. He 
is not hurt, then! — that is well, Richard 
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thinks. He had not meant to harm that 
man of all men, only to cast him aside in 
self-preservation. They are talking and 
stirring in the garden ; he lies, perdii^ outside 
the fence. All, all, more than life or death, 
now depends on whether they search and 
find him — or not. 

It is long since his lips have framed a 
prayer, but now, in very desperation, he 
prays, " God keep them away from here !" 
Each moment comprises a life of agony ; it 
seems hours that he couches like a criminal 
fugitive there, gasping and gnawing his lips 
with pain, and silent as the dead. 

The voices sound farther off; he ventures 
to lift his head. The cold and the damp of 
the wet grass have pierced him through. 
Every limb feels stiff and frozen as he moves, 
and crawls to the next clump of trees, and 
hides himself among them. 

Meanwhile there is a Babel buzz of ex- 
citement on the lawn. Alarmed by the 
pistol-shot, the household have rushed out, 
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the ladies en dhkeinBi, with shawls oyer 
their headi^ and diafaevelled hair. Max 
Forrest questicms Garrick; Madame FIot8s 
dings to Leonor ; Grace entoeats her fiatther 
and Roy to '^ come in, there may be mora 
of them lurking in the durabbery.'' The 
butler has brought out a huge fowling-piece^ 
and his master peremptorily orders lum to 
'' put that thing down !" Everyone is making 
loud suggestions. 

" If we only had a dog 1** 
" A mastiff would have pinned him 1" 
" A bloodhound would track him !" 
" If we had only caught him in the house!" 
" What a mercy he didn't get in !" 
" Oh ! oh ! how dark it is !" sighs Madame 
Flores. 

" I wonder where are the rest of the 
gang?" conjectures Leonor, serene even 
now. 

"Come, go in, you ladies! In, all of 
you !" says Max, decisively. " Jenkins, go 
and see the ladies safe, and look to the in- 
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side of the house. Williams, beat the shrub- 
bery ; Carrick, you and I will patrol round 
the house. You take that way, and I this." 

"I don't believe there are any others," 
says Roy. 

" Did you shoot the man ?" asks Grace, 
laying her hand on Carrick's arm. 

*' He couldn't have been very badly hurt, 
by the way he pitched me away from him. 
Yet Vm pretty sure I winged him," is the 
answer. 

**If he is the only one, and is hurt, let 
him escape, poor wretch !" pleads Grace. 
*' He can't do us any harm now — he won't 
come back." 

"No, I think I'll answer for that," rejoins 
Roy. " He won't come back I" 

Long before the disturbed household have 
retired to their needful slumbers, Richard 
Rossmore has pulled his strength together, 
left his hiding-place, and got safe away. 

" I am not much hurt," he thinks, as he 
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finds tliat he out stand — can ev^i walk. 
Pun is not nradi to him; he has suffered 
a good deal, and can soffer more. No 
matter what agony it costs him, if he can 
only get away — far away — get safe home 
to London. There is still time for him to 
catch the train, if only he keeps life and 
sense and strength to readi the station! 
He has marked the path so aocorately that 
he can find his way even in the darkness to 
the high-road. 

In the black, sQent night he makes his 
way along the road, whose white line he 
dimly sees stretching before him between 
the shapeless shadows of bank and bush. 
The silence and loneliness are ghastly; the sha- 
dows seem full of awful life ; when the wind 
rises in a faint moan, it is like a spectral 
sighing in the air. He does not meet a 
creature ; when a twig snaps, or a nestling 
bird stirs in the bushes, it makes him start. 

Now and then the pain catches him sharp- 
ly, and makes him stagger and lean against 
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a bank or tree, and pant for breath. Will 
his strength hold out ? How long will this 
terrible night- walk last ? is not the station 
near? 

This midnight-journey recalls to him that 
other journey, when he fled to FuUford on 
the night of Pierce Bloxham's death. " Poor 
old Sultan !" he mutters, involuntarily, as he 
remembers how bravely the gallant old 
horse stretched his fleet limbs — how the 
foam flaked his bit — how the dapple-grey 
flanks steamed and panted, as, all his met- 
tle and fire rallying to his master's urging 
voice, he galloped on — to save him ! Many 
a ride for pleasure ! many a race with the 
hounds ! but that ride for more than life I 
To-night no faithful horse bears him ; he is 
alone ; and what has become of poor pld 
Sultan ? he wonders. That night, like this, 
it was a flight against Time, and then, as 
now, he was flying rather to shield a woman 
than to save himself. Well, she is safe now 
— she mil be safe if only he can reach 
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London. Tondi is with her, Hope before 
li^r. ffis shadow passes from her life's path, 
■and leaves it dear again — if only the secret 
of this night can be kept from her I 

There is a rustling in the bushes ; he starts 
and fiioes it defiant. Are they on his track ? 
He is past further flight now, but at least 
they shall never take him alive. He has no 
weapon, but they shall kill him before they 
make him prisoner. Never, never will he 
live to meet her tace of horror and despair., 
It was a false alarm ; no one is following 
him. 

At last ! the lights of the station gleam in 
sight. There are cottages to pass before he 
reaches it. In the light from the lattice- 
window of one of these he pauses, struck by 
a new thought. Have the scuffle, the shot, 
and the fall left such marks on him as to 
attract attention, and cause him to be stopped? 

With hasty and unsteady hands he sets 
his attire in order, and, looking at it in the 
feeble light, finds one hand wet with blood. 
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Luckily his outer coat, being open and loose- 
ly thrown back, has escaped those crimson 
stains. He buttons it over the betraying 
marks, buttons it up to the throat, washes 
his hands in a pool by the roadside, brushes 
the fragments of damp earth and grass from 
his clothes. As far as he can judge, now 
he may pass unnoticed, especially at thia^ 
hour. 

He gains the station only just in time ; 
his strength is ebbing fast. Is he in time ? 
There is no stir at the station — no sound — 
no warning whistle of approaching train. 
Can he be too late ? has the train passed ? 

His brain swims, and a deadly sickness 
comes over him at the very thought. He 
fancies a sleepy porter is eyeing him suspici- 
ously ; and violently, by main force, he con- 
trols his voice to speak coolly and steadily 
to the man. 

" London train, sir ? Over-due, sir — ex- 
pect it every minute. Any luggage, sir ?" 

Now there is nothing to do but to sit still 
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and wait for the train. God send it soou I 
he thinks, as he feels with every breath his 
failing force — ^listens with straining ears, half 
for a step or a voice of those who may yet 
have tracked, and may yet overtake him — 
half for the sound of the approaching 
train. 

*'The welcome tinkle of the telegraph- 
bell! the distant rumble rolling louder — 
nearer I here at last ! Is he safe ? or will 
Fate overtake him yet ? The great black, 
iron monster, snorting fire, rushes round 
the curve of the line in a shower of flaming 
sparks, and a shroud of sulphureous smoke. 

He has his ticket, and as the train slackens 
past him he notices an empty compartment. 
The engine has barely stopped before he has 
seized the door — opened it — sprung into 
the train — is safe ! It is express, and does 
not stop long ; only to allow two or three 
passengers to alight. 

They are off again — Richard Rossmore is 
alone in his compartment — and now that 
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there is no more immediate need for exer- 
tion, the re-action sets in. 

The sound of the rushing wheels beats 
like the thunder-strokes of the great steam- 
hammer on his brain — the light of the 
swinging-lamp seems broken into a hundred 
whirling blazes — the walls and ceilings ex- 
ecute a mad dance together. He is dizzy 
with agony and exhaustion ; again he con- 
fuses this journey with that other of two 
years ago, and wonders how it is that it 
comes twice over ? 

Still through all confusion of ideas that 
seem broken, whirling, jumbled like the 
flashing lights that spin round him, he grips 
fast one thought — in London he will be at 
least beyond the danger he dreads, and this 
maddening, headlong rush of the train is 
bearing him away through the night to 
London ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

rriHE following morning, at a much earlier 
-*- hour than that of her usual visits, 
Roberta presented herself at the little jewel- 
ler's shop in Kentish Town. The bell on 
the door gave its feeble warning tinkle as 
she turned the handle ; there was no one in 
the shop, and she stood waiting by the 
<30unter. 

She had felt very uneasy about Richard's 
persistence in his resolution to seek another 
glimpse of Grace, and her anxiety had 
brought her here. 

*'I am an early visitor, am I not, Mr. 
Curtis ?" she said, as that individual at last 

made his appearance. " Is Mr. Johnst " 

She paused, struck by the expression in 
Tom Curtis's weather-beaten face. 

t2 
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'^He is at home, ma'am,'' Curtis said, 
gravely, '* and I'm glad to see you. Fact 
is, ma'am, there's something awful wrong 
up there." He jerked his head in the direct 
tion of Richard's room, 

^^What is it?" asked Roberta, turning 
pale. 

^^It's safe with you, ma'am, I know. 
Then, ma'am, it's just this^ — i^s suicide or 
murder, and the Lord knows wfaldi !" 

" Tell me — ^what has happened ?" 

** Well, he come home this morning early 
— I heard him let himself in with his latch- 
key — I was half asleep — and thinking no- 
thing wrong, and knowing his step, and 
expectin' of him to return that way, as he'd 
said he should, I took no notice. But 
breakfast-time he didn't come down, and 
Dorothy, she came and told me she thought 
he was ill — he'd sent her for brandy, and 
said he didn't want breakfast. I went up, 
and the door was locked, and he said as he 
wanted nothing. Well, as time went on, I 
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wasn't easy, and I went up again, and the 
^oor was still locked, and I couldn't make 
him answer ; so I jugt put my shoulder to 
the door and made the hinges start. And 
there he was, ma'am, in a dead faint on the 
floor, stiff as stone, and the blood clotted on 
his side. He's been shot, miss, shot — and 
the worst is that, now he's come to his 
senses, he wants me not to go for the 
doctor, and, as you'll see, ma'am — ^" 

" Take me up to him !" she said, laying 
her hand on Curtis's arm. 

Eichard Rossmore lay, half-dressed, on 
his bed, where Curtis had lifted him ; a 
scarlet Mexican blanket was thrown over 
him, and he held it doubled-up in his 
hands with a half-conscious, convulsive 
grip of pain; his breathing was laboured 
and gasping ; and one look on his face 
told Roberta that the worst was to be 
feared. 

'' You— Roberta ?" he said. 

" Yes, I am here," she answered, and her 
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look, as she stood by his ride, said, ** I shall 
stay." 

''You see how bad he is, ma'am/' said 
Curtis, ^' and, if I don't send for the doctor, 
therell be the devil to pay for as all I" 

" True," she agreed, and, bending gently 
over the wounded man, added — "Seel 
Richard, if a doctor is not sent for, and 
sent for soon, all in this house wiU get into 
terrible trouble if — ^if you get worse." 

" You don't understand," he gasped. " It 
is — for her. Come here, and 111 tell you. 
Curtis, leave us for a little." 

He told her briefly, brokenly, all the 
story of that fatal night. She heard it, and 
made no comment, but stood silently, with 
closed lips and anxious eyes, taking in all 
the terrible contingencies of the situation. 
Half the responsibility now hung on her } 
her influence over these two men would be 
great in this hour of crisis. The calmness 
to which weaker women than she rise in 
great emergencies came to her, and with a 
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clear, quick survey she reviewed the diffi- 
culties of the position. 

If no medical advice were called in, and 
death ensued, inquiries as to the cause of 
death, and suspicions, nay, convictions of 
some foul play, were inevitable. Suspicions, 
thus once aroused, would either take the 
form of gross and cruel injustice to the in- 
nocent inmates of the house, or of investiga- 
tion into the life of the deceased. 

In the latter case, a detective inquiry, if 
once on the track of a mystery, might pro- 
bably soon unravel the tangle, strip off the 
mask of the false name and secluded life, 
trace even the adventures of that last fatal 
night, and bring to public light who was the 
supposed burglar at Beech House, and from 
whose hand he took his death-wound. And, 
this once published, what hope was left in 
life for Grace? All the old wounds torn 
open, a fresh agony inflicted, the chance of 
her finding rest in Roy Carrick's love 
wrenched out of her life by the roots — ^for 
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die oonld not bat leooil firom the man who 
even unwittingly had gtven BoMmore his 
death — and so new despair would blot out 
all the possible dawn of hope from her life* 
All this Roberta saw as the probable, nay, 
almost certain consequence of Ridiard's 
death, if he should die, and die without 
t^eir summoning medical advice to hk 
aid* 

On the other hand, if a doctor were 
called at once, he might recover ; and, if lie 
recovered, to him it might be safely left 
that no wrongful suspicion should fall on 
the inmates of the house ; and if he did not 
survive, still the very fact of their calling in 
assistance would tend to exculpate them 
from injurious constructions ; and investiga- 
tions, inevitable if they let him lie there 
and die without medical advice or help, 
might possibly be avoided. 

Then hurriedly, earnestly, leaning over 
him, and holding his hand in hers, she put 
this view of the case to Richard, urged him 
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to let her send Curtis for a doctor at once, 
showed him in what danger all might be 
involved if he refused, and won him to 
consent. Curtis hurried off for the doctor, 
and Roberta remained watching by Richard's 
side. 

" I think Fve got my death-blow, Roberta," 
he said, panting. " If I die, I leave to you 
— the charge — never to let her know — how- 
it was." 

" No, she must not know," she agreed, 
earnestly. 

" If I live," he continued, " leave it to 
me. But if I die, then you — and Curtis — 
good old Tom — must keep my secret close. 
You will^ Roberta ?" 

"Trust me," she answered. "Why else 
have I urged you so to take the only course 
to avoid suspicion tracking you ?" 

Then, seeing him rational and calm, and 
seemingly in less pain, she ventured to 
allude to the one great difficulty in their 
way. 
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'^ Richard, what shall we say to the doc- 
tor? If he presses close questions — ^if he 
ascertains where and how you got this hurt, 
then all is lost/' 

^^ Lost !" he echoed, and half raised him- 
self on his pillow, with a flash of defiance, 
not of her, but of the world beyond, in his 
look, "Lost I when yoM — and/ — / We'll be 
their match, Roberta — ^we'U not fedl ! It is 
for her — the best thing " 

He fell back exhausted. His expression, 
** Tou and //" set even Roberta's strong 
nerves quivering. She shuddered between 
two conflicting feelings — thrilled with a sort 
of painful exultation that she was so mixed 
in the destinies of those she loved, that in 
this crisis she was on the spot, that on her 
fell the charge of shielding Grace from this 
last grief; yet she recoiled from the intense 
realization of how deeply she herself was 
now entangled in these dangerous secrets of 
crime. 

But she had never shrunk yet from an 
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appointed task, and the burden laid upoa 
her she would bravely bear to the end. 

By the time Curtis returned with the 
message that the doctor would follow him 
almost immediately, Dorothy had come up- 
stairs to share Roberta's charge. 

" Don't you think, ma'am," asked Curtis, 
beckoning Roberta aside, " that it's best 
Dr. Dawson should not see you here? 
He'll see in a minute that you're not one of 
us — beggin' your pardon, ma'am — it's plain 
to see you're the lady born — and he might 
set to wondering if you was any relation — 
and " 

" And I don't look like a Sister of Charity, 
or a nurse," she rejoined. "Yes, I see. 
I'll go downstairs." 

Accordingly, before the doctor arrived, 
Roberta left the room. She had only been 
downstairs in the parlour a few minutes^ 
when Dorothy followed her. 

*'He says it's a bad business," the old 
woman said, falling into a chair, and wiping 
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lier eyes with her apron. ** The/ve sent me 
4iway. Eh dear ! eh dear ! I'm afraid it's a 
]>ad business indeed. Bat there's one thing, 
ma'am, as we all here know well — ^weVe 
^ot to keep our months shut, and it isn't 
doctor, nor crowner, nor lawyer, as would 
get words out of my mouth as would harm 
him, alive or dead I — ^as he knows well, poor 
fellow I He knows Fve never asked no 
questions — never I and red-hot pinchers 
wouldn't pinch a word out of me." 

Presently Tom Curtis, too, joined them. 

" Dr. Dawson has sent me down. He*s 
going to question him, I think. Hell get 
no word out of him." 

•' I wish this day was over !" said Roberta, 
with deep anxiety. 

** Amen, ma'am, Amen to that ! But to- 
morrow, mark my words, he'll be past his 
troubles ! It's all up with him, Fm think- 
ing !" Curtis gulped down something that 
rose in his throat, and turned his face away. 

It seemed to them a long time that they 
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waited there ; presently the bell rang. Do- 
rothy hastened upstairs, and soon afterwards 
Dr. Dawson came down, and opened the 
parlour door. 

"He had better not be left alone," he- 
said. " I've left Mrs. Jenkins to sit with 
him. Now, Mr. Curtis, this is a very 
serious " 

He stopped, perceiving Roberta, wha 
stood with her back to the light, in the 
dingy, dim-lit little parlour. 

'' A relative or friend?" said Dr. Dawson, 
inquiringly. 

" A friend," she answered, carefully avoid- 
ing any extreme anxiety of tone. " I was 
so sorry to hear from Dorothy of Mr. John- 
stone's illness, and was waiting to inquire 
how he was." 

" Very bad, madam," the doctor answered, 
cautiously. ** If you'll excuse me, I'll speak 
a few words to Mr. Curtis." And he drew 
Curtis aside, into the passage. " I want to 
ask you, Mr. Curtis, have you noticed any- 
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thing odd aboat Mr. Johnstone's manner of 
late ?" 

** Well, sir, he had qaeer ways occasion^ 
ally ; and of late, p'raps, I've thought he's 
been a little queerer than usual, moody, and 
gloomy, and irritable like," replied Mr. 
Curtis, shaping his answer less in accordance 
with the truth than with what he deemed 
the exigencies of the case. 

"Humph!" observed the doctor, taking 
mental notes. ^^ Any delusions ?" 

" Not as I know of, sir ; but he'd talk 
about his dreams sometimes in a way that 
didn't seem to me altogether like a reason- 
able man. He believed in dreams, sir." 

" He left home on Tuesday, I understand, 
and did not return till this morning ? Lock- 
ed himself into his room, and you had to 
break open his door ?" 

" Exactly so, sir, else we'd have sent for 
you before, but we didn't know what ailed 
him until I burst the door open, and found 
him lying on the floor." 
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"Was he in the habit of carrying a 
pistol?" 

" He had one, sir, and I think it's very 
likely he'd carry it sometimes, especially at 
night." 

" You see, Mr. Curtis, we must be careful 
about this affair ; for I think it right to tell 
you that, in all probability, there will have 
to be an inquest." 

"You don't give us any hope of him, 
then?" 

Dr. Dawson shook his head. 

"Had I been called immediately the 
wound was inflicted, instant care and atten- 
tion might have saved him. But it's a fatal 
thing to leave such a wound neglected." 

When the doctor went his way, Roberta 
returned to Richard. 

" I will relieve your watch, Dorothy," she 
said. "I can carry out all instructions. I 
am no novice at nursing." 

There was little to be done, save simple 
appliances to ease the pain, between the 
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paroxynns of which he spoke to her in the 
old way, though his voice was hoarse and 
low. 

''I think IVe made it safe,", was the firrt 
thing he said to her when they were alone. 
" It only-— only cost — a lie !** 

''What did you tell himT she asked, 
anxiously. 

'* You'll hear/' he answered, turning his 
head restlessly on the pillow. "TheyTI 
bring it in insanity, I think. But it doesn't 
matter if they don't. Tve neither, kin to 
suflfer nor property to leave. I didn't think 
that I should die with a lie on my lips. But 
of late I've lived a lie. And now — it's nearly 



over." 



He lapsed into silence for a while, and 
then said, sighing bitterly, 

**I spoilt her life — poor child! — I spoilt 
her life ! But she's young— there's life be- 
fore her still I Roberta, you think — Carrick 
is true ?" 

" Yes. I think him true as steel !" 
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" She will be safe with him — and I — I 
shall be gone." 

After this the pain came on violently, and 
he lay for some time unable to speak, ex- 
hausted and breathless with the recurrent 
spasms. 

The doctor had left a prescription of an 
anodyne draught, to be administered in case 
of necessity. They gave him this, and it 
seemed speedily to alleviate the pain. He 
lay so still that Eoberta thought he slept, 
but soon she heard him muttering to himself. 

" He has his father's look. It is justice 
— justice ! Yet who would have thought 
— after so many years !'' 

Presently he looked up, and seeing her at 
his side, he spoke to her, — in tones that were 
suddenly firm— calmly, with a strange so- 
lemnity and conviction. 

" They say that dying eyes see clear ! 
And now I see — I see her happy with him 
when I am gone. Roberta, you will live to 
see it — it will be ! And I see now that 

VOL. in. u 
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all my life went wrong by my own doing — 
I was to blame — my own hand work^ my 
Qwn doom. Now I can see it all — ^bnt it's 
too late — ^too late !" He became incoherent 
again, and went on murmuring, in tones that 
sank lower and lower, until she could not 
distinguish the words he muttered^ and he 
fell at last into a heavy, troubled sleep. 

He slept long ; Curtis and Dorothy came 
and went, and sat and talked with Boberta 
by the bedside. Dr. Dawson came again, 
and shook his head, and said there was no 
need to try to arouse him, let him sleep. 
So he slept on, while the hours wore away. 

Roberta sat keeping her vigil alone by 
him when he woke at last — awoke to con- 
sciousness and speech, yet scarcely to full 
sense ; for he looked round wonderingly, as 
if only half recognizing her, and asked, 

"Where is Claire?" 

*' Claire?" Roberta echoed, under her 
breath. For more than twelve years no 
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living soul had ever heard him breathe that 
name. 

"Has she taken Effie upstairs?" he 
added. " Call her back. It's time for 
Effie to be in bed — but Claire can come 
back to me." 

"She cannot come back," Roberta said, 
in a voice that trembled a little. 

He looked round the room again with a 
sort of perplexity. 

"They were here just now — Claire and 
little Effie — ^" he said, as if talking to 
himself — *' why, they stood there I Was it 
a dream ?" 

" Only a dream," she answered, 

" But it was so real !" he rejoined, be- 
wilderedly. "She had on her blue dress 
— and she stood by the foot of the bed, 
holding Effie's hand. Did you not see 
her r 

Roberta trembled, not with fear, but 
with a strange thrill of solemn awe. She 

u2 
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felt the unseen and the unknown dose to 
her ; the air seemed full of bodiless pres- 
ence ; it was as if she stood upon the very 
threshold of another world, and its air blew 
over her face — her feet trod on the reey 
marge and brink of the unknown sea, and 
she felt the soundless waves of spirit-life 
break round her. 

'*My head is dazed — ^there's a mist over 
things/* he said^ faintly. ^'Did not some 
one tell me Claire was dead ? — and yet she 
was in this room ! Are you Roberta ? I 
thought you had gone away." 

Curtis and Dorothy came into the room, 
but he took no notice of their entrance. 
Roberta silently beckoned them to draw 
near, while she kept her anxious gaze upon 
his face, over which the foreshadowing of 
the great change had already fallen. The 
contraction of pain was gone from his fea- 
tures ; he lay at peace, with half closed • 
eyes. 

He was so near the next world that he 
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seemed to have lost consciousness of earth. 
They watched by him in solemn silence, 
broken only by brief, low words of question 
and answer, as their vigilant eyes sadly 
traced the deepening change on his face. 
It might have been hours that they sat there 
watching, while the loud clock ticked the 
seconds away, and at every low gasping 
sigh from his lips, or feeble movement of 
his hand, they bent nearer to him in mute 
anxiety. 

Presently he stirred, and tossed upon his 
pillow, then opened his eyes wide with a 
sort of wild astonishment, and sat upright, 
scarcely needing Roberta's strong and ready 
^supporting arm. 

"What is this?" he said, in a voice to 
which the old ring of strength seemed sud- 
denly and marvellously restored. " Claire ! 
I am dying — hold me fast, my Claire ! — 
good-bye !" 

He fell back in Roberta's arms, with 
one deep, long sigh — the last. A minute 
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later she dosed his eyes, and kissed hi» 
brow. 

^'God rest his soulT she murmared, 
solemnly, and sank on her knees beside the 
dead. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

rpHERE is no time yet for tears, and for 
•'^ bewailings over the wrecked life that 
has drifted darkly to its close. The danger 
is not over ; the ordeal is yet to come of 
the inquest which must surely be held upon 
the dead. And if attention be drawn to 
the fact that Roberta was with him to the 
last, that it was indeed in her arms he died, 
she may be summoned to bear witness at 
the inquest. If so, her very presence, her 
name will excite curiosity and inquiry. How 
came Miss North, the authoress — a lady far 
more given to intellectual than to charitable 
works — to be watching the last hours of 
Thomas Johnstone in that little out-of-the- 
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world jeweller's shop ? What interest had 
she in the deceased ? 

Such questiomng once started, if rigorous- 
ly pursued, could scarcely fail to unearth 
the secret of his life and death. If her 
name, in connection with this case should 
once reach Grace's ears, Grace's quick in- 
stinct will leap on to the track at once I 
This is Roberta's dread I for this cause she 
feels there is no time to weep. 

She must fly ; she must be off the scene 
before Dr. Dawson can return, before the 
buzz of inquiry arises. Curtis and Dorothy 
are safe and true as steel ; and they do not 
misinterpret. 

" I know, ma'am — I understand," says 
Curtis, holding her hand in the stanch grip 
of his big coarse fingers. " It's the thought 
of poor Miss Grace — bless her pretty pale 
face, that I shall never forget ! — is at the 
bottom of it all." 

When Dr. Dawson comes, Roberta is 
gone, and Curtis takes him up to the 
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silent darkened room to view the dead. 

*' Poor fellow ! — sad case !" the doctor 
observes. " You were present at his death, 
Mr. Curtis T 

" Yes, sir, I was." 

'* Was Mrs. Jenkins present too ?" 

" Yes." 

It does not occur to Dr. Dawson to press 
inquiry any further. He has himself no 
suspicions of any foul play in this case. The 
kind and friendly anxiety of Curtis and 
Dorothy in the deceased has impressed him 
as undoubtedly genuine. Mr. Johnstone 
was evidently a peculiar man, a little queer 
in the head, probably, and Dr. Dawson saw 
no reason to doubt his half-defiant, half- 
reluctant assertion, in answer to urgent 
questioning, that he had shot himself, he 
would not say whether by accident or de- 
sign. The pistol, he said, he had " thrown 
away into the river." Dr. Dawson has 
formed his own opinion of the case, and it 
naturally betrays itself in his evidence at 
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the inquest, .when that hour comes, and 
the Coroner and the chosen twelve have 
''viewed the body,** some hurriedly and 
nervously, some pompously, some critically. 
And the dead man lies there, '^ chill to praise 
or blame I** If one were to start forward 
and cry aloud, '' This is Bichard Bossmore 
the murderer T now, no flush would stain 
his livid cheek ; nothing will stir that terri- 
ble white calm for evermore. 

Of all the twelve, do none know him ?— =- 
has any one of them ever seen him in other 
days? Curtis looks at them with an ua- 
comfortable sinking at the heart as they file 
past. But one after another they look upon 
the dead, unrecognizingly. 

Dr. Dawson's evidence is given ; then 
comes Curtis's turn ; then Dorothy Jenkins. 
Their story is simple and straightforward ; 
they tell the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, if not quite all the truth. They hold 
back all mention of Roberta North's name, 
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and no one is there to ask who was the 
lady who visited the shop, and went up to 
Mr. Johnstone's room that day. 

So the jury unanimously return a verdict 
that Thomas Johnstone committed suicide 
while in a state of temporary insanity ; and 
Eoberta, when she hears the news, bows 
her head upon her hands with a sob of 
thanksgiving and relief — for now all the 
past will lie deep buried in Thomas John- 
stone's grave. 

There is no cross to mark that grave ; no 
marble slab commemorates his virtues and 
the dates of his birth and death, embel- 
lished with suitable texts. Only the grass 
grows over the long low mound, and some- 
times in summer a woman comes and lays 
upon the turf a bunch of red and white 
roses that grew at Abbeyvale. 

Time turned and turned his glass, and 
the noiseless sands fell through hour and 
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year. And at last there came a day when 
Boy Carrick attained the fiilfilment of his 
life's dream. Fortmie had favoured him in 
more ways than one; his prospecte, if nn- 
•certain stilly were brightening year by year. 
Grace in her secret heart had long been 
touched by his loyal love, and by slow de* 
grees hope struck stronger and deeper root 
in his soul, until one day he spoke once 
more, and this time she no longer silenced 
him, but only kept silence herself, and by 
her soft and tear-dimmed eyes he knew he 
did not plead in vain. He had bided his 
time faithfully, and the seal upon her heart, 
which long had closed it against love, had 
melted at last. 

Yet still scruples and memories held her 
back from giving to Roy the promise he 
sought ; still she felt as if it were a treason 
to the past to admit to her life a second love ; 
still she clung to the idea that for her past 
sin she must atone by self-doomed, loveless 
loneliness ; and still shrank from stretching 
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out her hand to take the happiness which 
now she saw within her reach, yet deemed 
she might not dare to gather to her. 

Then Eoberta, watching, thought the time 
had come to speak, to disclose to Grace a 
part of the secret which lay safe in her 
charge — the only part of it her lips would 
ever utter. All the rest of that story she 
would bear with her faithfully to her grave; 
but now the hour had come to tell Grace 
tenderly that all the past was dead indeed, 
that no cloud from the old days could ever 
again rise up to shadow her life. News 
had reached her from abroad, Roberta said 
— telling the last lie of her life ! — that one 
was dead whose stormy life had closed in 
perfect peace. 

Then, after a time, she pleaded with Grace 
to unlock the closed door she held so 
obstinately barred against the future, and 
let hope and love enter her life once more, 
as would have been the last wish and the 
last prayer of him whose deepest regret and 
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darkest remorse were for her sake. It 
seemed that Richard spoke through Roberta's 
lips ; and Grace for a time fell shuddering 
back into the passion of the past. But this 
mood did not endure. The light had al- 
ready dawned again, and this storm-cloud 
only obscured it for awhile. 

Roy Carrick urged his suit, aqd by sheer 
force of love compelled her to jdeld her vain 
scruples. 

^^ Oh ! am I faithless ?" she said one day, 
sobbing between the anguish of old despair 
and new-born hope. " I thought that I had 
done with life ! But I feel to-day that I 
have still a future — to give to you /" 

One more glimpse of those whose story I 
have told before I leave them. 

The light of a golden June morning is 
smiling on the broad fair gardens of The 
Towers; the trees, clad in their summer 
green, scarcely stir in the soft still air — 
sweet with the scent of roses and song of 
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birds. Roberta is sitting on a garden-seat 
with a book, over which she is supposed to 
be intently pondering. Strolling slowly 
round the lawn are Max and Leonor For- 
rest ; and a few yards off, lingering among 
the flowers, are Roy and Grace. Now and 
then Roberta looks up at these two. She 
sees the light and the peace of this fair 
morning on Grace's face, where now the rose 
of youth, paler, yet lovelier than of old, 
blooms again, The shadows have passed 
from her life at last, and the white-winged 
angel, Hope, breathes a blessing on it once 
more. 

" How happy those young people are, 
Max !'' says Leonor, with a smile and a sigh, 
and a glance of her sweet blue eyes. ** Ah ! 
you and I are old married people now !" 

"And not happy?" queries Max Forrest, 
as he looks down smiling on his fair wife's 
face. 

They pass on, light-hearted, a handsome 
pair still, to look on whom is to realize how 
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far beauty and happiness wdj^lpi can otit> 
last the fidcle bloom of yontlu 

Roberta mts apart, but her thougl^ are 
far, far away from the book in her Ismnd. 
Real life claims her ; memory calls aloud. 
What is life to her now but memory ? save 
one hope! a ray of hope that does not 
shine upon her own future, but catches its 
light reflected from Grace's eyes — those 
eyes which are uplifted softly to Roy's face, 
while the sweet Jips dimple into a tender, 
radiant smile. 

Watching these two lovers, who, after 
long tribulation, have at last found happi- 
ness together, Roberta thinks of the neglect- 
ed and nameless grave — where he sleeps 
who, for Grace's sake, lived and died under 
the poisonous shadow of a lie. He whose 
life-story was '* writ awry and blurred !" — 
whose own dark fatalism worked itself his 
fate — whose passions, strong for good and 
evil, had dyed him deep in crime — yet 
through the darkness of whose blinded and 
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erring soul there shone — ^the whiter for the 
shadows — the unconquerable beauty of self- 
^ abnegating loyalty and self-denying love. 

" Rest in peace, my friend and brother !" 
Roberta sighs from her faithful heart. ^'She 
is at peace ! and your last sacrifice was not 
offered up in vain !" 



THE END. 
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AND RUSSIA, IN 1827. By The Mabohioness op Westminster. 
1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

"A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which Lady 
Westminster sent home, so fall are they of the enthusiasm and good hnmour 
which enabled her to appreciate the svnny, and endure the cloady, side of her 
wanderings, that her book is most agreeable; and it has this special merit, that it 
brings clearly before us a number of the great people of former days, royal and 
imperial personages, whose intimate acquaintance the traveller's rank enabled her 
to make." — Athenoeum. 

"A very agreeable and instructive volume." — Saturday Review. 

"We recommend Lady Westminster's diary to all classes of readers as a 
highly instractive book of interesting travel, replete with graphic sketches of 
social life and scenery, and abounding in many entertaining anecdotes. It i3 
written throughout with excellent taste, good sense, and impartiality, and these 
qualities are sufficient, not alone to make the book readable, but valuabla" — 
Court Journal. 

"The public have to thank the authoress for putting in their hands a work so 
full of interesting matter." — Globe. 

KOYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Second Edition. Volumes I. and II. Demy Svo. 30a. To be 
completed in 2 more volumes, which are now in the Press. 

CONTENTS OF VOLS. L AND XL— Castle Hill, Norman Keep, First King's House, 
Lion Heart, Kingless Windsor, Windsor Won, Geofifrey Plantagenet, Windsor 
Lost, The Fallen Deputy, The Queen Mother, Maud de Braose, The Barons' 
War, Second King's House, Edward of Carnarvon, Perot de Gaveston, Isabel 
de France, Edward of Windsor, Crecy, Patron Saints. St George, Society of 
St George, Lady Salisbury, David King of Scots, Third King's House, Ballad 
Windsor, The Fair Countess, Bichard of Bordeaux, Court Parties, Royal Favour^ 
ites, Hehearsing for Windsor, In the Great Hall, Simon de Burley, Badcote 
Bridge, A Feast of Death, Geoffrey Chaucer, At Winchester Tower, St George's 
Chapel, The Little Queen, At Windsor, Duchess Philippote, The Windsor Plot, 
Bolingbroke, Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Captive Little Queen, A New 
Year's Plot, Night of the Kings, Dona Juana, Constance of York, The Norman 
Tower, The Legal Heir, Prince Hal, The Devil's Tower, In Captivity Captive, 
Attempt at Bescue, Agincourt, ELaiser Sigismund, The Witch Queen, Sweet 
Kate, The Maid of Honour, Lady Jane, Henry of Windsor, Bichard of York, 
Two Duchesses, York and Lancaster, (Jnion of the Boses. 

" * Boyal Windsor ' follows in the same lines as * Her Majesty's Tower,' and aims 
at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 
Windsor Castle. Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 
liked * Her Majesty's Tower ' will find these volumes equally pleasant reading." — 
Athensntm. 

** A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English 
history; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject" — Morning Post. 

"Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. 'Boyal Windsor * 
is eminently a popular work, bristling with anecdotes and amusing sketches of 
historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
The story is brightly told ; not a dull page can be found. Mr. Dixon is to be congra- 
tulated on having put so much information into so agreeable a shape." — Examiner. 

*' These volumes will find favour with the widest circle of readera E^om the first 
days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. Dixon tells the story of this 
famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigorous way." — Daily Telegraph. 

"Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in 'Eoyal Windsor.' Un- 
der the sanction of the Queen, he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most 
searching and complete investigation of the Boyal House and every other part of 
Windsor Castle, in and out, above ground and below ground."— 2>at7^ News. 
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HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE; Sketches 

of Trarel in Ohampaoiib, FBAnoHC-Ooifis, the Juba, tiie Yallbt <^ 
tiie Dooms, Sso. By M. BkrsAM-BiywABDS, iliitiior of ** A Winter 

with the SwaUows,** Ae, 1 yoL 8to. With DlnstratioaB. 158. 

** IPw BdiTMda piieil hst holMUy la«t gmnmer in Ttrtliiig > alBgalaiiy intewtt- 

, IngMidbeftatifBleoaBtrr. HOTpraMiittt>]iime,wiitteaintheiaineplMMiitit3rle 

M tluit whieh deaeribed her wuutorfngB iirWettem Fnale^ te m modi the more 

to be reoonmielidedtlietltieoiiteiitauefteelier end more no?el**— ^Saferday Jtwiwg . 

**BeMleni (tf fhie irmrk will find Btau^ (tf fresh infonnfttloo ebonfc eonie ct Hm 
moetdeHghtfolperteofFniMe. llie deeoriptioiis of aoenerj aie ee gmphle m flie 
■keloliee of eheiseter ere Uf elikA,**-*fl<Mk 

** The tourist oonld not lieYeepleeeuiteroompeiiiloa than flUe pratty hook, uid 
its well laid out tanewtfiak**— fl^raiftfaL 

**A book of some Tsloe^ fnU of plaaaeat light reeding; end ooniainliig ft good deal 
of infonnetlon.**— vAmdiHWf. 

THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, 

from the French of L. WnsniBB, by OEABunmi M. YOI109, Antiior 
of " The Heir of Beddyffe," d». 2 vok. crown 8to. 218. 

**]! Wiesener is to he eampUuMnted on the oompleteneaa, aoeareof'. end le- 
eeerah ehowninthiawoik: He haa drawn laiigely on tito moeh AvutTeSi the 
Pahlie Beoord OfBoOb end British Mneenm, for information ooDtalned in <»lglBal 
doeomenta, to some of whieh notiee ia directed for tiie Jlrst ttme. X. Wieaener'a 
work ia wdl worth tranalating, for It ia most interesting ea diowing the edneatiott 
and oireamstanoea whieh tended to form the (diaracter of tluit estzaordinary 
qneon. Miss Yonge appears to have soooessfolly aooompUshed the task which she 
has undertaken.** — Atftenanan. 

"An excellent and interesting book. M. Wiesener has worked consdentioasly 
and carefnlly from original sourcea" — Academy. 

*' M. Wiesener^B yolames are a valuable contribution to an interesting chapter of 
our history, and we cordially thank Miss Tonge for introducing them in an 
English dress to a wider circle of readers." — Examiner. 

LONDONIANA. By Edward Walford, M.A., 

Author of " The County Families," &c. 2 volumes crown 8vo. 2l8. 

** A highly interesting and entertaining book. It bristles with anecdotes and 
amusing sketchea The style is vivid, graphic, and dramatic, and the descriptions 
are given with a terseness and vigour that rivet the attention of the reader. The 
historian, the antiquarian, and the lover of romance will combine in pronouncing 
^Londoniana' one of the most readable books of the day.*' — Court JounuU. 

** There is variety and amusement in Mr. Walford's volumea'* — P<dl MaU Oaxette. 

" Theso volumes are interesting and entertaining." — John Bull, 

EORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA, with a 

Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By 
J. W. Boddam-Whbtham, Author of "Across Central America," 
&c. 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. 1 5s. 

*' Mr. Whetham writes with vigour, and describes the life in the forests and on 
the rivers and prairies of South America with a picturesqueness and freshness of 
interest not inferior to that of the late Mr. Waterton's immortal wanderinga Mr. 
"Whetham travelled in portions of Guiana little known, meeting with many adven- 
tures, seeing many strange sights, and taking notes whidi have furnished matter 
for a book of fascinating interest.*' — Daily Nevs. 

'* A singularly attractive volume. Altogether one of the most enjoyable books 
of travel we have had this season.** — Graphic. • 

*' Mr. Boddam-Whetham has something worth telling, and tells it with pleasant 
simplicity and directness. For the botanist and zoologist the volume possesses 
special attractions, and the reader who seeks to gain a general idea of the countries 
traversed will find in it much to attract innL''-^£xaminer, 
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CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Gxtizot, 

and other Distinguished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Sbnior. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. 
Simpson. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 
Among other persona whose conversations are recorded in these volumes are 
King Leopold; the Due de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Cor- 
celle, Dam, Flahault, Kergolay, Montalembert ; Generals Lamorici^re and 
Chrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampere, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
BoulTet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, Duchfttel, Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hauranne, L^on Faucher, Fr^re-Orban, Grim- 
blot, Guizot, Lafitte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, M^rim^e, 
Mignet, Jules Mohl, Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, QuStelet. B^^musat, Bogier, 
Bivet, Bossini, Horace Say, Thiers, Trouv^-Chauvel, Villemaln, Wolowski; 
Mesdames Circourt, Comu, Bistori, &a 
**This new series of Mr. Senior's * Conversations' has been for some years past 
known in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 
position which gave him admission into th^ best literary and political circles of 
Paris. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
conversations which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprising accuracy, and then handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
Afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of i)ermanent historical interest. There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life — are all discussed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact" — AtAenmtm. 
"The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of 
celebrity and eminence." — Saturday Review. 

"These conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1860, and will be found to 
refer to some of the most interesting public events of our time — the Bevolution of 
1848, the Crimean War, the French Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian campaign of 1859. Besides these great 
public occurrences of European celebrity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men and things by 
persons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France,' England, and 
Bussia, is as interesting now as when it was first uttered." — Standard. 

CONVERSATIONS with Distinguishi5d Persons 

during the Second Empire, from 1860 to 1863. By the Lato 
Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. (JvLst Ready.) 

ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 

LiEUT.-OoLONEL E. S. Bbidobs, Grenadier Guards. 1. vol 8vo. 15s. 

" The author may be congratulated on his success, for his pages are light and 
pleasant The volume will be found both amusing and useful" — Athenmum. 

*' Colonel Bridges' book has the merit of being lively and readable. His advice 
to future travellers as well as his estimate of expenses may be found serviceable." 
^Pall Mall Gazette. 

"A thoroughly interesting and amusing book, as full of solid matter as pleas- 
Ant anecdote. We have not met a truer picture of American, Japanese, Chinese, 
Indian, Egyptian, or Maltese scenery and snrronndingB."— Court Journal. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ABAQON and ANNE BOLETN. B7 W. Hxfwomh Dixcr. 
' Saxmd Editiim. Tola. 112. DsmySTo. SOa. 
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VOLS. m. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : OATHABINE OF ARAOON uid ANNS BOLETN. 
By W. Hkfwobth Ddcok. Second Editunt. DemySTO. PriosSOa. 

Completing tha Work. 
■■ These conclnding votnmeB of Mr Dlion's ' Htatory of two QatBot ■ will be per- 
aeed with keen iDIereat by IhauBBada uf reedera Whihl no leee valuable to the 

a happy Uiustration or the anther's yivid and pLotoreaqne Btylo. Ths work ahoul* 

"Mr. Dlion ha« pre-eminently the art of intereaUng hla readen. He hai pro- 
daced B QBrra^Te of eoQalderablo tbIqa concelvett In a spirit of faimeBB, and 
written with power and plotoresqne effect.^ — Da^j/ ytvii. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsjlyania. ByW. Hbfwortb Dixon. ANewLibrabt EktmoN. 
1 voL demy 8yo, with Portrait. 12a. 
"Mr.Diion's'WmiamPenn'lB.perhape. the beet of hia books. Bsbu now re- 



readers, w" '" ■'■— " "- 



Mr. Diion for hli IntareBtliig Bud Inatrnotifa memoir of 
uuB *H uic nujuuDB VI Eiiglahd" — Exomiiur, 

FEEEKUSSIA. By W. Hbpwoeth Dimk. Third 

Edition. 2 loU. Svo, with Coloured lUnatratiana. SOa. 
"Ur. Dlion'e book hIU becerUIn not only to Inlereat bnl lopleaee Ita readera- 
aad It deaenes to do so. It conulDa h great deal that is north; nf attentton, and 
la likely to ptodnceaTOty Dsefnl sBac^-— Saturday Rauu. 

THE SWITZEES. By W. Hbpworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 to]. demySvo. 16s. 
"A liiBlj.intareBUng, and altogether novel book on Swilierland. It la fnU of 
TBioable InronneBon on social, poUtloal, and eccleslaslical qaestions, and, like alt 
Mr. Dixon's books, Is eminenll; readable."— Aa<^ Naa. 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON; With some Passages from her Diary. By E. Hbneags 
Bering. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ISs. 
.Among other persons mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brongham, 
Macaulay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Bogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanque, Warburton, 
Harness, Ghantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. Uilathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerviile, Mrs. Norton, &o. 
" Lady Ghatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society during a well known but 
'Over-interesting period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on haying furnished a 
.graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life." — Athenaeum. 

"In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
'lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volume." — John Bull. 
^ " In this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
vivid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming reminiscences." — T/te Tablet. 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Eemains of John 

Martin, Schoohnaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of " John Halifax." 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 21s. 

" This is, in many respects, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tions, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but high-strung and 
ambitious soul. His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feel- 
ing, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly language." — Ouardian. 

**MrB. Craik has related a beautiful and pathetic story — a story of faith and 
courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
under other circumstances have won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
reading."— PoZi Mall Gazette. 

'* In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so touching, 
80 marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could produce. Few more pathetic 
or more instructive volumes have fallen in our way."— J/orntn^ Pott. 

" We strongly recommend our readers to procure this charming book, not only 
because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and graceful 
heart of the talented authoress, but because the subject matter in itself is of 
absorbing interest" — Church Review. 

THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XV. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. 1 vol. 

demy 8vo. 15s. 
" We sincerely hope Mr. Cochrane's book will meet with the popular reception 
it merits. It is a most valuable contribution to dramatic literature. All members 
of the profession should read it" — Morning Post. 

*' In this handsome volume Mr. Cochrane gives us a new work on a most attract- 
ive subject, which will be perused with keen interest by thousands of readers. It is 
written in -a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting. The variety of scenes 
described in this pleasant volume, the historical personages and dramatic artists 
crowded on the canvas, and the truthful account of the French stage, form an in- 
tellectual treat of the highest order. * The Th($&tre Fran9ais ' will take its place 
among the best standard works of the day, and find its way into every well-selected 
library, fully sustaining the reputation of its skilful author." — Court JoumaL 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

YiNCBNNES. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. lvol.8vo. 158. 
" A very interesting volums." — IHmes. 

"A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.'* — Athenasum. 
**This book is bright pleasant reading." — British Quarterly Review. 
*'A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
And colour." — Morning Post. 

" A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The World, 
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VOLS. L * n. OF HEE MAJESTTS TOWER. 
Bf W. HBFWOBTH DH ON. DEDIOATSD BT EZPBBS8 

PWITSISSIOS TO THE QTIEBN. SijUi EdUiciL 870. 30s. 

FKolt TBI TlMes:— "All Ihe idTUlMd world— English. ConllDentel, md Ame- 
ticu— (akei u InlereBl in ihe Towar ot I^ndun. TIis Tower la [be lUga 

Wi ■hiil HM Ihsm JntlBg. loaiUng, loTe-nukiog, plotUu ud U 

bst*. eonuDSiidlDs Uieir aooliioOadin (bs premicii Dlklild«nu — . 

ti piclorev u IhAaa Out Ut JMum, irl^ 



bst*. eonuDStidlDs Uieir aooliioOadin (bs premicii DlkUd«nu muktd Blurt. 
bflfcriDg AD ue In bli hmads. It ii lOAh plclorev u Ihaaa Out Ut JMum, irl^ 
ooiuldsnbla akUl ui u Malortcia Uoinsr, bu lat bston u in IbiH TolnmM. Kr. 
Dlion dubflB off tbfl fletuH el Towflr UaloTy with gnut B^rlL HIa doiorlpUaiifl 
>re flTsn wltb aoBb tangnoH ud Ttgonr tbM va sbonld ipoll Ihem br uy kUnopt 
Bl coadaoiitiaCL Iiiconolnilon. wB mas' congmOJule Ihe anlhoroDihii work. Bolh 
vol onios m decidedly UtracUie, indUiron nmoh Ugtal on one DktloDil talatory." 

VOLS. ni. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. BEPWORTH DIXOtf. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERmSSION TO THE QUEEN, Complothig the Work. Third 
SditioH. DamTSTo. SOa. 
"t^M TOhnuM txa tiro nDerlH of ikUr patntad pnrtnll* ot A* BoUaM 

—J _^ _m.._ ...^^ otbM^ tamMmmua by Htflih 

oauid priioD by tnniBi la rarhttidt* 

.-iteodlDgtromtbasnar ^rJolmSlo^ 

. . _ „ ie bi Palacd Y^rd, to that of TMatlflwood, tho last prlaoiber Ini- 

DiDnd la tb« Tower. Few worka are given to ns. In tbeae dsyi. ao abnnduit is 
ortflnaUty and reaearcb ae Mr. IKxan'a."— :5ianiliin( 

A YOXJNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUSY, from the Fapsra of ChsibtOfbeb JbaffbebOn, of Dol- 

licgimm Honae, Cunbridgeahire. Edited b; Johm Cobdi Jkaffbi- 

aOH.Authorof "ABookaboutDootora,"4c. 2 vola. crown 8tO, Sis. 

"Two Tolnmea o( Tery allracHvo miller!— la Itara which lllaatcalH agrleoltDrfc 

■■ Two igreeat 
■belvea with Pe| 

-' In the Inure 
ealoolable Tslae. 
with Iheae two i 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS: An Account of 

IjOsd Ddffehin'b Touit tsroudb British Columbu in 1876. Bj 
AtoLTNEux St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait ot Lord 
Dafferin. 2)s. 

"Mr, SL John la'a Hhrewd and 11 laly writer. The reader will Snd ample Tiiriely 
In bla book, which la well worth pemHttl."—/'oH Jfa'i Oai»H!. 
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CELEBRrriES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

William Pm Lennox. Second Series. 2 volumes demy 8 vo. SOs. 

Among other i)6T8on8 mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dakes ofWellington and Beau- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fltz- 
clarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith ; Count D'Orsay ; Dr. Dodd ; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smil^ Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Colman, The Eembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Eean, Tates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani,Gra8sini, Bachel, &c 

" This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — PcUl Matt Oazette. 

•'One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Jmwnai, 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of '* Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of tiie more famous dragsmea Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading." — Patt Mali Oazette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wefk. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer, dementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Eliesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli,' Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, 0. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, wUl recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein, Dr. von Billow, Litolff, &a, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of onr native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &a The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &o. In- 
deed, the two YOlomea are full of amusing anecdotes."— iltAemeum. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by PanniHaion to Thb Qdbkn. 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol. amaJl 4to, 5e. bound. 
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A MAN OF 01DB£B DAYS : Becollectioas pf the 



Edited, from the Fnnoh, W OHULOm 
H. lama, An&or of " The Heir of Bedafyfte," fto. 2 vob. 21«. 
*• K, CiMUna Bauncud Und Igng (Bouh ic M* dw iHt jwn Ot Uw MeiMnliT. 
tike BaralDllOD, ead the eu4r promlM of Qananl Bm^iute.' TiM openlDi cli»- 
tin oC the work IntrodDM u to Pull eoolMT M Ote lini* irtiea It wu peA^ tie 
mcHt brUIianti uid It la imatine to iccomptny our hvro to Ume, Oeoffrttl'i hIcd, 
nbcre Uarmontal, Bochefoncaald, Onoze, Dldsrot, and maoy others, dlssonne 

OUK BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

AhnoUB, B.A., late of Chriflt Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8yo. 30a. 
"This work Lb good in concBplion and olevorty eiBCotad, md u tlioTOQgliljr 
honest ud eunast u it la iDtereaUog Bsd able."— JoAn BuH. 

LIFE OP TEE ET. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including Hie Corre^ndence. By His OrandBon, Spbhoeb Wal- 
roLB. 2 TOla. 8vo. 'With Portrait. 30b. 

his period, ss »lBa for Its phiioaophlc, l^col, mad drunatio complelaneaa.*'— /^)•l. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Eoyal Navy, 

late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vola. crown 8vo. 21b. 

"Yijor JjOftns fWjui thapstt Bllolted Whim with hononr uDd Bhillty, and ho 

shore remind na ot Charjoa Levor in hia ftMheet daja. During his Bsa life 
Uaior Lollaa beaoie acqa^nled with msn^ dlstlngulehad pereona BealdH the 
Doks of WBllingion, tho Princo Rogeni, and William IV.. howae brooglitlnlo 
peraonal relation with the allied SoTerelgua. the Duo D'Angonieme. Lord William 
BenltnFk, and Sir Hndaon Lowe. A more genial, pleuant, wholesome book we 



ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. "W. Bod- 

dak-Whethak. 8vo. With IHustrations. 16s. 
"Mr. Boddam-Whstham writea easily and aeraeaWy."— /Wl JfoU Oaieltt. 
'• A bright and lively aiconnt ol interesting irmeL"— OJoit 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANGB, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 

Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 2l8. 
" This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing lilce a proper appreciation of its value we must refer our readers to the book 
itself."— ^oAn Bull. 

MY YEAE IN AN INDIAN FOET. By Mrs. 

Guthrie. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2l8. 
"Written with intelligence and ability."— Pa/i Mall Gazette. 
'^ A pleasajitly written book. Those who know India, and those who do not, may 
read the work with pleasure and profit" — Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS op COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VILLE. Edited from the French by Ghablottb M. Yonoe, 

Author of the " Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21b. 

" This work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Napoleon's 

escape from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Bevolution 

of July, 1830."— 2%« Times. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. C. MoENS, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. 158. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 TO 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 
" A thoroughly interesting and readable book." — Standard. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jeaffbbson. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
" This book is readable and amusing from first to \a.aV'—Ifominff Post 

COSITAS ESPANOL AS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of " Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W, Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 illustrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of this work are of a very high order.''— Athentmm. 

TURKISH HAEEMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habyet, of Ickwell-Bury. Svo. Second Edition. 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTCLEBfENxiNADAViKS. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 
" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting matter." — FosL 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 78. 6d. bound. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELa 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLAGKETT. 



LITTLE MISS PBIMBOSE. By the Author of 

" St (N»Te V " ^« LMt of her Line,*' ^c. 8 toIs. 

THEOUGH THE STORM. By Ohablbs Quentin, 

JUithor of " So Toiing, my Lord, and Tme.** 3 Tola. 

SIB JOHN. By the Author of « Anne Dysart,'' &c. 
BECOBDS OP A STOE|iY LIFE. By the Author 

of ^'Beoonimended to Mercy," Ac 8 ▼ols. 

**Tliit Bftory liM merit, and te dedaedly intorMtbig. Tbe novel oontebts mor» 
tliKl !■ worthy to be remembered then woold. eke out » luMrt of fbe et«rj-d»7 
•torlet irtiioh one meete."— J fomft y Pott 

**The wotk of » meet gifted writer. Efery pege aboonds in eotlen end oreiflown 
wttilfeeUnf. Tlw plot ieworlMdont with iBceniat7."--C^Mir</9iinMdL 

GODWYITS OBDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. Spbnbeb, 

Aulhor of "Parted Liyee,'* d». 8 volst 

** ytn. Spender bM written what may be truly called a romanoe of the affeettone. 
and noTel readen owe Hre. Spender a debt of giatitade for her book, ^nie intereat 
widonbtedly oeoHae in the heroine herselfiwho ia a ofaarmlng weatton."— it t i to ii w t u fc, 

** The tone of tliia story ie sonnd and wholeaome ; it ia pUNuantiy written, intelii-* 
gent and eameet**— PttH Matt Chtette, 

FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs. Albxan- 

DRR Fraser, Author of "A Fatal Passion," &c. 3 vols. 
" This work is well calculated to enhance the repatatlon of Mrs. Fraser as one of 
our most accomplished novelists. Few readers will fail to be charmed with th& 
easy, pleasant style of the author." — Post. 

THE HONOUKABLE ELLA. By the Earl of 

Desabt, Author of " Kelverdale." Second Edition, 3 vols. 

"Lord Desart's humour, yiyacity, and witty comparisons make his pagesparkle, 
and give the reader many a pleasant laugh." — Athenaeum. 

"A brilliant and most powerful novel, which is sure to command wide circulation. 
It is evidently the result of experienced observation of society. The character» 
are truly clever and graphic sketches. The interest is absorbing.*'— Po«^ 

EOSE MERVYN. By Anne Beale, Author of " Fay 

Arlington," &c. 3 vols. 

** A good novel. The story steadily develops in interest to the close, and Bose,. 
the heroine, is charming." — Spectator. 

" 'Bose Mervyn * is one of the most delightful novels of the day. The characters 
are lifelike, and the interest never flags." — Court Journal. 

MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leith Adams, 

Author of " Winstowe," &c. 3 vols. 

" *Madelon Lemoine ' is a carefully written book— thoughtful, pleasant, and high 
toned. The plot of the story is well worked out." — Athenoeum. 

*'In many ways a book of exceptional power. Mr& Adams has humour and 8h» 
has pathos, and both are well employed. Her figures are studies from the life. 
Her villagers are not only lifelike, but entertaining as vreW'—Fall Mall Oaxdte. 

OEANGELILY. By the Author of « Queenie." 2 v. 

"This story ia told with both pathos and humour." — AtJtenmim. 

"This is a really charming story, one which, by simple power of description and 
vivid presentment of character, arrests and holds fast the attention. The writer 
has a quite uncommon skill in using both humour and pathos."— >Sj)ecfa/or. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of " John 

Halifax, Gentleman." Second Edition, 3 vols. 

" There is much tenderness and good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and 
wholesome." — Athenceum. 

" This story is charmingly told. Scarcely a line in it fails to interest the feelings 
or the intelligence " — The Queen. 

" This story is replete with tenderness, grace, and pathoa It abounds, pag& 
after page, with details of unequalled beauty." — Court Journal. 

SIR GIBBIE. By George Mag Donald, LL.D., 

Author of ** David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," &c. 3 vols. 

*'This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is> 
not lifelika"— ii;/iena?um. 

DORCAS. By Georgiana M. Oraik. 3 vols. 

" Miss Oraik's new novel is clever. Her women are all pleasantly fresh and 
TQQ\J"—At?ienoeum. 

GENISTA. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of " Gen- 

tianella," " Wood Anemone," &c. 3 vols. 
" * Genista ' is certain to add to its author's reputation.**— Po«f. 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdonell, Author 

of " For the King's Dues," &c. 3 vols. 

*' There is a great deal of freshness in Mra MacdoneH's clever story, with delicate 
delineation of character and quiet poetry of description." — The Times. 

GLENMAVIS. By Agnes Smith, Author of " Effie 

Maxwell," &c. 3 vols. 

** This novel is above the average in merit Some of the characters are drawn 
with no little skilL The dialogue, too, is easy and natural" — Spectator. 

COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
*' * Coward Conscience * is original and very well written." — Poit. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chronicles of Carlmgford," &c. 3 vols. 

"A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find. There is not a character 
without individuality."— il<Aenan«m. 

EHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of " Viva/^ 

" Mignon," &c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey^ 

Author of " Griffith's Double," &c. 3 vols. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

WORTH, Author of " The Cuckoo Clock," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Mabtin, Author of " The Life of Ang^lique Arnauld." 1 voL lOs. 6cL' 
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LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

7HB FOBTT-BieHTH BBITIOV FOB 1879 18 HOW BBABT. 



LoDorg Fbbaoi akd BMaauBMam k aeknowMged to be tiie most 
eomplftte, m well m the most eleiputt, work of the kind. As an esta- 
Uiehed and anthentie aathmi^ on all qneetioiis reqpeetiiig Hie family 
hiatories, honoma, and eonneettoiis of the titled aclatomej, no work haa 
ever atood lo hifi^ It ia puUlshed vnder the eroeeial jpatmage of Her 
Majeaty, and ia annnally corrected thzon^^oat, £rom the p^Mial oom- 
mnnicati<»ia of the Nolnlitj. It ia the only work of ita elaaa in whieh, tke 
tee beimg hat eomittmih sUmduig^ OTery eorreeti<m ia made in ita proper 
plaee to the date of pnblicationi, an ad?antage which givea it atniremaey 
over an ita competttora. Independent^ of ita fnU and aoliientiG inf orma- 
ti^n respecting the existing Peers and Baroneta of the realm, the moat 
aednlona attention is given in its pagea to the collateral hranchea of tlie 
TarioQB noUe fanuUes, and the namea of many tlionsand indiTtdnala are 
introdnced, which do not appear in other recoraa of tiie tilled daaaea. For 
ita authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and tiie beauty of 
ita typogra]^y and binding, the work is jnsfly entitled to iSb» plaoe' it 
occnpiea on the tables of Her Majesty and llie Nol»Iity. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The ArchbishopB and Bishope of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically airangM. 

Alphabetical List of SomameB assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, nsoally borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Ck>mmoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabotically arranged and trans- 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their onler of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Elxtinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 



Peers. lated. 



** This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Times. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject'*— )9jpecta<or. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— ^tondnrdL 



HURST & BlACKEirS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POYNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Yolune, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price Stb 

1. SAM SLICE'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATTJEE. 

*'The first yolume of MesBTS. Harst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap flditionn 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very saccessfol undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtaia 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pas9 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner, 

3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of 'its value as an original narrative, and its ubeful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — (iucwterly Review. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANA6H. 

" * Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — AthmsBum, 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

6. ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-PMft. 

7. SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

**The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novel a 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration." — Meuenger. 

8. CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholia Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." — AiheMtvm. 

9. A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortnnate in a good subject, and has produced » 
work of strong ^eot"— ilMeMrwn. 
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10. THE OLD OOUBT SUBUBB. By LBIGOT BUHT. 

'•▲M(|tlitf0lbo6k.11»twiIlli«iPdeoiiMtoaIl nftten, and mogt traleaBM to 
^Rr]i0h«f«ft 1oT» for »• belt kinda of iMdiai^'*— AsoMdMr. 

11. KABOABBT AXD HEB BBIBBSKAIDS. 

•*Weraooiiiiii0iid an who aveln Mwoih of a ftadnatfBc norol to read Chla work for 
ttenaelTeflb llMywinfliidttwea worOi tbair wliiJa two areafteahiieaBaadorl- 
flMl^f alNWt tt qotte ohainliif.* 



12. THE OLD JUBOK By SAM 8LI0K 

**Tlie wililieattopa Inehsided In thki Hbrary have an been of good <|iiaBly; many give 
iBfonnaaoA wUle thMr entertain, and of fliat claai the book before na to a spedmen. 
ne manner in whicn the Ohean Bd tt ton a f <»ining flie aeriea to wodnoed, deaerrea 
«ifeotol mentkin. The paper and print are mexoqittonabto; tiiereto a steel engraving 
ineaohTolinne,and11ieoiitBideBcl tkeni wJliaatiafy iiie paroheiar who Ukaa toeee 
Ibooks in handiKwne vnifomi.**— 'JT 
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18. DABIEN. ^ ELIOT WABBUBIOH. 

**Tbto laat prodnstton of llie anttior of *The Oreoeent and lh« Choaa* haa the aame 
^ieBMntaofaveiywidepopDtojri^. ItwUlpleaBeltBthoaaenda* * flIW a 

14. FAMILT BOICANOE. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KINO OF ARMS. 
**Itweieimpoa8lble topiatoetoohiglily Ihto mottintereating book." mmOmA 

15. THE LAIBO OF HOBI.AW. By MBS. OLIFHAVT. 

"13ie*l4Jrd of ypiiaw' fully auatainaflieaaaior'ahitfireptttatioB.* Otmia^Timu, 

16. THE WfQUSHWOMAS IN ITALY. 

"Ifra. Gretton*8 book to intereating^ and foil of opportnne Inatraetlon.'*- 

17. NOTHINa NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.' 

" * Nothing New ' displays all those saperior merits which have made * John Halifax * 
•one of the most popolac works of the day/'— P<w(. 

18. FRIER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer*s story of the life of Jeanne 
D*Albret, and the narratiye is as trostworthy as it is attractiYe."— PocC 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRmESMAIDS." 
**If asked to classify this work, w e shoold giye it a place between * John Halifax * and 
-*The Caxtons.' "^Standard, 

20. THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singnlar interest, which can never fail to charm.*' — Ultutrated NenoL 

21. ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it to a charming story 
'full of delicate character-painting."— iKAentfum. 

22. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
•book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.** — JSatwdaif Review. 

23. GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

"We commend * Grandmother's Money* to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story to intereating.*'-- iKAcMNim. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOBS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFPRESON. 
** A delightf al book."— •^M«iuBum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
«B well aa the draii^ixig-room table and the circulating library."— •Xoneet 

25. NO GHUBGH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this ho6kJ"'^Athenmum. 

26. mSTBESS AKB MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and aa pleasant to read aa it is instruo- 
tlve.''—Athenceum. " A charming tale charmingly told.''— Standard. 

27. LOST Am) SAVED. By HON. HBS. NOBTON. 

** ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel"— nmc«. 
" A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.*'— Examuur. 

28. L£S mSEBABLES. By VIGTOB HTJOO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of *Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius.'* — Quarterly Remew, 

29. BABBAEA'S HISTOBY. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
^nd charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like."— 2^imei. 

30. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

*' A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most sifecting memoir. Irving's Life pught to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few Uvea that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation. "-nSottfrday JReoieie. 

31- ST. OLAVE'S. 

"This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * — Athenaeum. 

32. SAM SLICE'S AMEBIGAN HUMGITB. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priza"— i*oft 

33. CHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce 'Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault" — Times. 

34. ALEC FOBBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the lAsV—Atheneeum, 

35. AGNES. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

•• • Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works.'*— Atheneeum, 
"A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— PoiC 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life."— J?d:amiiMr, 
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37. NEW AHEKIGA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

** A Tory intereBting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and weE" — Times. 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

38. EOBEET FALCONE E. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts ^nd feelings." — Atherueum. 

39. THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"'The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
poreit and noblest kind of domestic stories. — At?ienteum. 

40. ANNALS OP AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — (^rterly Review. 

41. DAVID EL6INBE0D. By 6E0E6E MAG DONALD. 

»The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers." — Times. 

42. A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympath 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. ' 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readera The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

44. SAM SLICK'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read," — Standard. 

45. THE UNKIND WORD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of 'John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work." — United Service Magazine. 

46. A ROSE IN JUNE. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" • A Rose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even ' The Chronicles of Carlingford.' " — Times. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POYNTER. 

"There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader." — Time.^. 

48. PHCEBE, JUNIOR. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn." — Times. 

49. LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

"A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
**Thi8 book is well whiten^ and of thrilling interest" — Academy, 



